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Labour:  We 

dowantto 

end  poverty 


Booking  her  place  at  the  top 


Rebecca  Smithers 
and  Seuntas  Milne 


^HHhHTER  Mandelson  yes- 
^^Sterday  spearheaded  a 
full-blooded  govera- 
™ ment  attempt  to 
tackle  poverty  when  he  an- 
nounced a radical  new  drive 
to  rescue  Britain’s  “under- 
class" from  the  twin  dangers 
of  unemployment  and  social 
exclusion. 

In  a wide-ranging  speech 
approved  by  No  10.  he  became 
the  Orst  of  Tony  Blair’s  min- 
isters to  hint  that  extra 
resources  from  the  tightly 
controlled  public  purse  might 
eventually  be  made  available 
for  Britain's  poorest  people. 

Mr  Mandelson  described 
social  exclusion  as  the  “great- 
est social  crisis  of  our  times" 
and  confirmed  the  creation  of 
a cabinet  unit  to  mobilise  the 
government  machine  in  tack- 
ling it 

In  announcing  the  plan  he 
referred  back  to  Margaret 
Thatcher’s  ill-feted -Action  for 
Cities  programme  in  1967  — 
the  last  serious  attempt  by  a 
government  to  tackle  the 
Issues.  Mr  Mandelson  said  Mr 
Blair  shared  Mrs  Thatcher's 
"rock  hard  determination'’ 
not  to  revert  to  what  she  Alt 
bad  been  the  mistakes  of  her 
predecessors  in  the  1960s  and 
1970s.  "We  can  deplore  many 
of  her  policies  while  admiring 
her  conviction-. 

Pledging  that  labour  would 
deliver  a more  equal  society, 
Mr  Mandelson  said  that  at- 
tacking the  “Scourge  and 
waste  of  social  exclusion” 
was  the  key  area  where  the 
Government  could  show  that 
it  could  make  a difference. 

But  as  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  underlined  the  Gov- 


ernment’s commitment  to 
putting  the  wide-ranging  anti- 
poverty programme  at  the  top 
of  its  agenda,  attention  inev- 
itably centred  upon  the  rede  of 
the  messenger  rather  than  the 
message. 

The  Tories  seized,  on  the 
new.  Whitehall  unit  as  a "Job 
creation  scheme  for  one 
man",  while  Ldtour  -critics' 
and  poverty  pressure  groups 
dismissed  the  plan  as  a "pub- 
lic rdtattono  glTnmtrfc"  lad*, 
tag  in  detail. 

The  tanner  Labour  deputy 
leader.  Lord  Hatterstey,  who 
has  consistently  called  on  the 
Government  to  tackle  social 
Inequality,  welcomed  yester- 
day’s announcement  as  ’Un- 
equivocally good  news”.  But 
he  criticised  Mr  Mandelson’s 
speech  as  a “series  of  general- 
ities" with  "more  public  rela- 
tions than  policy1*  and 
warned  that  there  had  to  be 
an  Improvement  in  benefit 
rates  if  the  worst  forms  of 
poverty  were  to  be  alleviated. 

In  an  explicit  reply  to  Lord 
Hattersley’s  criticisms,  Mr 
Mandelson  insisted  that  sue- 


“We  are 

determined  to  do 
more  for  those 
on  the  lowest 
incomes  when 
drcumstances  and 
the  re-ordering  of 
public  expenditure 
make  this  possible" 

Mar  Mandelson  0efl|, 
yesterday 


cess  would  be  achieved  by 
"many  different  routes,  not 
Just  redistribution  of 
from  rich  to  poor". 

. Mr  Mandelson.  who  is  help- 
ing the  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter, John  Prescott,  to  “mind 
the  shop”  tn  Mr  Blair’s  ab- 
sence on  holiday,  made  it 
<R*r  that  he  wanted  to  see 
JQbe  badly  ofT  have  more 
taoney  W their  pockets. 

. only  is  Labour  com- 
mitted to  protect  the  poor 
against  foliation,  we  are  also 
determined  to  do  more  for 
those  on  the  lowest  incomes 
when  economic  circum- 
stances and  the  reordering  of 
public  expenditure  male*  this 
possible,”  he  said. 

His  qualification  was 
clearly  designed  not  to  breach 
the  crackdown  by  the  Chan- 
cellor, Gordon  Brown,  on  pub- 
lic  spending. 

By  securing  the  Prime  Min- 
ister’s agreement  to  use  a 
long-scheduled  Fabian  Soci- 
ety lecture  to  Identify  himself 
with  a core  issue  for  Labour 
supporters,  Mr  Mandelson  is 
likely  to  have  boosted  his 


chances  In  Labour’s  nwHtwai 
executive  committee  elec- 
tions when  ballot  papers  are 
sent  out  early  next  week. 

One  backbencher  said  last 
night:  “This  is  clearly  the  lat- 
est vehicle  for  Mandelson’s 
bid  for  power.”  Other  mis- 
chievous Labour  observers 
pointed  to  the  feet  that  Mr 
Prescott,  as  "inner  cities” 
minister,  had  no  involvement 
in  yesterday’s  policy 
announcement. 

The  new  cabinet  unit  will 
come  into  force  next  month 
and  win  be  regularly  chaired 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  It  will 
co-ordinate  policy  develop- 
ment and  existing  pro- 
grammes and  win  be  run  on  a | 
day-to-day  basis  by  Robin ! 
Young;  a senior  civil  servant 
who . worked  on  Mrs 
Thatcher's  abortive  inner 
cities  initiative. 

The  Tories’  social  security 
spokesman,  Iain  Duncan- 
Smith,  described  the 
as  "nothing  more  than  a pub- 
lic relations  exercise.  This  is 
about  fOdudjogtliigsRjgu^loy^ 
ment  of  one  man.  — r Peter 
Mandelson  — a Job  creation 
scheme  to  stop  him  causing 
trouble  for  everyone  else,  de- 
manded by  John  Prescott  and 
others.  What  exactly  is  going 
on?” 

Niall  Cooper,  national  co- 
ordinator of  the  multi-denom- 
inational pressure  group 
Church  Action  on  Poverty, 
said:  "The  Government  needs 
to  go  beyond  setting  up  yet 
another  policy  unit,  and 
launch  a national  debate 
about  how  we  can  tackle  the 
massive  level  of  poverty  and 
inequality  in  the  UK.” 

TbatetMw  model,  page  4| 
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Expectations  was  one  of  the  year,  writes  Donald  MacLeod.  The  18-  A level  results,  the  scramble  for  col- 
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US  model 
in  $1m  claim 
thatDodi 
promised  to 
marry  her 


KHmiMnwd,  • 
and  ChrtetoptMr 
lw  lw  Angel— 


■ TIERS  have  been  visits 
I to  a peychic.  pictures  of 
I.  a kiss  and  talk  of  mar- 
riage. But  the  relationship 
between  Diana.  Princess  of 
Wales,  and  Doth  Fayed  took 
its  most  bizarre  twist  yet 
last  night  when  a Califor- 
nian model ‘Claimed  Mr 
FUyed  was  engaged  to  her. 
The  remarkable  allegation 
by  KeUy  Fisher,  .aged  31. 
brought  immediate  denials 
from  friends  of  Mr  Fayed, 
who  said  the  relationship 
between  him  and  Ms  Fisher 
had  ended  ht  July. 

Ms  Fisher,  from  Malibu. 
California,  has  now 
launched  a lawsuit  against 
Mr  Payed  claiming  breach 
of  promise  and  compensa- 
tion for  emotional  distress. 
She  is  thought  to  be  claim- 
ing at  least  $l  million 
(£660.000). 

Last  night  at  a press  con- 
ference in  Los  Angeles  Ms 
Fisher**  lawyers  released  a 


in  a crowded  affair  MoD  spending 

ssasas:  spiral  damned 

three-month  trio  to  Paris  ■ 


Gloria  Allred:  celebrity 
lawyer  for  Ms  Fisher 

statement  which  accused 
Mr  Fayed  of  betrayal  and 
Princess  Diana  should 
know  what  sort  of  man  she 

was  Involved  with. 

“Miss  Fisher  is  willing  to 
meet  confidentially  with 
Princess  Diana'  anywhere' 
in  the  world  to  exchange  in- 
formatton,"  the  statement 
said.  “We  think  the  prin- 
cess should  know  what,  has 
happened  and  hOW  MlB8 
Fisher  hss  suffered.”  . . ■ 

It  was  claimed  Mr  Fayed 
asked  Mias  Fisher’s  parents' 
for  her  hand  in  marriage, 
last  November  and  gave  her 
a sapphire  and  diamond  en- 
nganent  ring.  In . Decem- 
ber. The  couple  led  a jetset 
lifestyle,  staying  in  hotels 


in  Beverly  EODs,  New  York. 
London  and  Paris,  and 
spent  time  on  his  yacht  off 
St  Trapezia  the  summer. 

Lawyers  say  Mr  Fayed 
promised  Miss  Fisher  a 
i home  . In  the  exclusive 
southern  California  resort 
of  Malibu  Cove.  “Mr  Fayed 
Should  take  responsibility 
forthe  woman  he  left  at  the 
altar  and  treated  with  such 
disrespect” 

Ms  Fisher  claims  the  first 
she  knew  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Mr  Fayed  and 
Diana  was  when  she  saw 
pictures  Showing  the  cou- 
ple kissing.  . . 

Although  sources  said 
they  did  not  know  how  long 
Ms  Fisher  and  Mr  Fayed’s 


relationship  had  lasted  it 
was  thought  to  faring  a 
three-month  trip  to  Paris 
last  year.  .Some  sources 
said  the  wedding  was  due  to 
take  place  on  Sunday. 

The  allegations  once 
again  put  the  princess’s 
personal  - life  in  the  spot- 
light. Commentators,  had 
warned  that  she  was  risk- 
ing scandal  by  being  seen 
with  Mr  Fayed,  well-known 
for  relationships  with  high- 
profile  women  including 
actresses  Brooke  Shields 
and  Joanne  WhaHey  and 
ex-model  Marie  Helvin.  He 
was  briefly  married  to  Su- 
zanne Gregard,  the  former 
model,  in  the  1980s. 

Ms  Fisher  is  being  repre- 
sented by  Los  Angeles 
celebrity  lawyer  Gloria 
Allred..  She  has  just  won  a 
paternity  case  brought 
against  Tmnm  urban,  and 
represented  the  family  of 
Nicole  Brown-Sirapsou  dur- 
ing the  OJ  Simpson  mur- 
der triaL 

Mr  Fayed  has  said  he  will 
fight  the  case  all  the  way 
through  the  courts. 

“Dodl  admits  that  he 
knows  her  and  that  they 
had  a romance,”  said  Max 
Clifford,  the  public  rela- 
tions advisor  and  friend  of 
Mr  Fayed.  “It  finished  in 
July.  The  romance  with 
Diana  did  not  take  off  until 
very  recently.” 
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DanridHenefce 
Waatmjwtar  Correspondent 


A DAMNING  Indictment 
of  the  Ministry,  of 
Defence’s  failure  to  con- 
tain a £L4  billion  cost  increase 
in  the  £10  biHion-a-year  mili- 
tary procurement  budget  is 
published  today  by  the 
National  Audit  Office.  Parlia- 
ment’s financial  watchdog. 

The  report  comas  only  a 
fortnight  after  George  Robert- 
son, the  Defence  Secretary, 
promised  a vigorous  exami- 
nation of  military  procure- 
ment practices.  Last  night  the 
ministry  hinted  that  the 
report’s  findings  could  lead  to 
radical  changes  — including 
the  ^bedding  of  layers  of 
bureaucracy  — in  the  current 
defence  review. 

The  report  Into  the  25  most 
expensive  defence  projects  — 
from  Trident  to  the  Euro- 
fighter  and  Westland  helicop- 
ters — - lists  a catalogue  of 
delays  and  cost  rises.  One 
project,  the  Cobra  weapon- 
locating  radar,  under  develop- 
ment for  Britain,  France  and 
Germany,  Is  now  expected  to 
be  eight  years,  five  months 
late  in  entering  service. 

The  biggest  increase  is  in 
the  EH10I  Merlin  helicopter 
contract,  built  by  GKN  West- 
land,  Augusta  of  Italy,  and  the 


American-owned  Lockheed 
Martin.  The  44  aircraft  will 
now  cost  £652  million  above 
the  original  estimate  of  £3.6 
billion,  with  delivery  five 
years  behind  schedule,  par- 
tially because  two  prototype 
aircraft  crashed.  The  last 
crash  cost  the  ministry  an 
extra  £382  million  in  techni- 
cal modifications. 

The  Royal  Navy  will  now 
also  get  accident  data 
recorders  and  emergency 
lighting  in  the  helicopters. 

The  report  warns  there  was 
a risk  that  further  delays 
could  lead  to  more  cost  rises 
for  the  completion  of  develop- 
ment and  production.  Prom- 
ises of  17  aircraft  in  service 
by  1998  have  now  been  cut  to 
12.  The  cost  of  22  further  sup- 
port helicopters  — agreed  by 
the  previous  defence  secre- 
tary, Michael  Portillo  — has 
risen  by  £87  million  to  £752 
mm  ion  in  the  last  year. 

The  NAO  disclosed  the  par- 
lous state  of  Britain's  amphib- 
ious warfare  fleet  caused  by 
delays  in  replacing  the 
assault  ships,  HMS  Intrepid 
and  HMS  Fearless. 

HMS  Intrepid,  which  has 
not  gone  to  sea  for  some 
years.  Is  now  difficult  to 
maintain  with  unexpected  de- 
terioration of  the  hull  The 
removal  of  spares  from  In- 
turn to  page  2,  column  7 
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Good  A level  results  cut  clearing  system  options  as  more  applicants  than  ever  chase  fewer  places  I £|  | q \ | | I W 

Student  places  squeezed  faCe  ban  from 


clogged  M6 


Donald  MacLood 
Education  Correspondent 


The  scramble  for 

university  and  col- 
lege places  went 
into  overdrive  yes- 
terday as  more  than 
200,000  students  received 
their  A level  grades,  with 
more  applicants  than  ever 
chasing  fewer  places. 

Good  A levels  and  Highers 
results  meant  nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  available  places 
were  filled  by  students 
achieving  the  required  grades 
before  the  clearing  system 
even  started.  The  Universities 
and  Colleges  Admissions  Ser- 
vice (Ucas)  said  190,335  appli- 
cants were  placed  immedi- ; 
ately,  a jump  of  33,000 1 


the  same  ttoe 

^ Faced  with  tuition  ftw  of 
£LOOO  a year  from  1998, 40  per 
cent  more  students  than  last 
Frar  have  made  late  applica- 
tums  to  during.  Tony  Hig- 

fewer  than  usual 
Si?  10  t®ke  a gap  year. 
3 everyone  decided  to  stay 
in  me  system  this  year,  that 
could  be  more  than  universi- 
ties' could  cope  with  and  we 
could  see  people  who  might 
otherwise  have  found  a place 
not  doing  so,”  he  raid  V 

. The  number  of  18-year-olds 
m the  population  is  higher 
than  Tor  some  time  but  places 
in  higher  education  have 
remained  frozen.  An  increas- 
ing number  of  young  people 
who  have  done  General 


National  Vocational  Qualifi- 
cations are  also  aiming  for 
university  and  college,  along- 
side mature  students  return- 
ing to  study  who  have  taken 
access  courses  to  prepare 
them  to  undertake  degrees 
without  having  done  A levels. 

The  Government's  U-turn 
to  exempt  some  gap  year  stu- 
dents from  paying  fees  clari- 
fied the  position  for  19,000  ap- 
plicants who  have  agreed 
deferred  places  fbr  1998.  But 
there  was  evidence  yesterday 
that  fewer  young  people  will 
take  a year  out  Scottish  uni- 
versities, which  have  been 
handling  calls  since  last 
week's  Highers  results, 
reported  a rush  of  applica- 
tions from  17-year-olds  who 
have  completed  Highers  and 
decided  to  go  straight  to  uni- 


l versity  instead  of  studying  fbr 
i a further  year  in  the  sixth 
form. 

James  Brown,  admissions 
officer  at  Glasgow  University, 
said  these  students  were 
being  accommodated  in  some 
areas  but  the  university  had 

already  filled  more  places 
than  at  this  stage  last  year. 
Applications  for  science  were 
up  23  per  cent,  but  there  were 
still  vacancies  in  accoun- 
tancy, divinity  and 
engineering. 

Napier  University,  Edin- 
burgh, said  it  frad  made  more 
offers  in  maths  and  science 
than  before  and  was  receiving 
more  Inquiries  about  arts  and 
social  science  subjects  from 
students  rejected  by  the  older  ' 
universities.  I 

Universities  and  higher  | 


education  colleges  are  using 
the  Internet  to  help  with  the 
clearing  process.  Some  have 
set  up  online  application 
forms,  enabling  students  to  e- 
mafl  their  information  direct  < 
to  course  tutors. 

Vlv  Thom,  education  ad- 
viser at  Sheffield  HalJam  Uni- 
versity, said  the  Internet  ser- 
vice was  still  in  its  infancy. 
"Most  clearing  is  done  over 
the  telephone,  and  that  wilt 
still  be  the  case  this  year.  But 
people  have  Increasing  access 
to  the  Internet  and  we’re  res- 
ponding to  that  with  a foil 
service  online." 

• A foil  list  of  web  links  to 
every  university  web  site  In 
the  country  can  be  found  at 
http:/ / www.binningham.ac. 
uk/webmaster/ukuwww. 
htznl 
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Royal  Grammar  School. 
High  Wycombe,  Bucks 
Chelmsford  County  High, 
Essex 

Colyton  Grammar.  Devon 
King  Edward  VI  Grammar 
School,  Chelmsford,  Essex 
King  Edward  VI  Camp 
Hill,  Birmingham 

Latymer,  Edmonton, 
London 

Henrietta  Barnett  School. 
Hampstead,  London 
The  Judd  School. 
Tonbridge,  Kent 
St  Olave’s.  Orpington,  Kent 
Colchester  Royal 
Grammar  School,  Essex 


Measures  t&  tackle 
almost  dally  tail- 
hacks  on  the  M6  In 
the  West  Midlands 

could  Include  the  barring  of 

local  drivers  from  the 
motorway. 

Amid  growing  concern 
about  congestion  around  Bir- 
mingham, which  contains  the 
country's  most  extensive  mo- 
torway network,  the  Govern- 
ment's Highways  Agency  has 
suggested  radical  measures  to 
keep  traffic  moving. 

The  controversial  initiative 
came  as  the  RAC,  tradition- 
ally a staunch  defender  of  un- 
fettered motoring,  warned 
that  car  use  could  soon  be- 
come a liability  rather  than  a 
pleasure. 

In  a consultation  document 
now  being  considered  by  min- 
isters, the  Highways  Agency 
acknowledges  that  traffic  flow 
in  the  West  Midlands  could 
become  smoother  with  the  in- 
troduction of  "controlled  mo- 
torway techniques"  on  the  M6 
and  the  M42,  the  busiest 
routes. 

This  could  involve  more 
use  of  so-called  ramp  meter- 
ing — traffic  lights  on  slip 
roads  which  restrict  entry  to 
motorways  when  traffic  vol- 
umes are  high.  The  system  is 
already  in  use  at  six  junctions 
on  the  MS. 

But  the  agency  clearly  be- 
lieves that  tougher  measures 
are  needed  if  motorways  are 
to  provide  a strategic  road 
network  rather  than  a short 
hop  for  commuters. 

“Consideration  could  also 
be  given  to  limiting  access  to 
the  most  congested  parts  of 
the  core  motorway  network  to 
ensure  that  strategic  commer- 
cial and  industrial  traffic 
passing  through  the  region 
keeps  moving,"  the  document 
says. 


•Based on  Ucas points  system 


‘With  all  this 
stuff  in  the 
papers  about 
the  rush  for 
places,  I was 
wondering 
how  long  I 
might  have  to 
wait  if  I 
dropped  a 
grade. 
There’s  a 
feeling  of 
helplessness. 
Now  I’m 


going  to  have 
a few  drinks. 
Quite  a few 
drinks’ 


Fiona  Chow,  right 


While  a straw  poll  of  car- 
borne  commuters  in  Birming- 
ham revealed  predictable  hos- 
tility to  the  suggestions 
yesterday,  motoring  and 
transport  organisations  ap- 
peared cautiously  supportive. 

The  Rond  Haulage  Federa- 
tion said  it  would  welcome 
any  men  suits  to  tackle  "ap- 
palling'* motorway  conges- 
tion. "But  we  would  want  to 
see  this  as  part  of  a hrooder 
package  of  measures  designed 

to  tackle  that  particular 
area,"  said  a spokesman. 

The  Highways  Agency  says 
action  Is  needed  on  the  M8  be- 
cause heavy  vehicles  account 
for  30  per  cent  of  traffic,  more 
than  double  the  national  mo- 
torway average. 

On  sections  in  the  West 
Midlands,  the  combination  of 
local  and  long-distance  traffic 
results  in  “extensive  queue- 
ing on  a daQy  basis". 

Details  of  the  Highways 
Agency  document  emerged  as 
the  RAC  warned  In  another 
policy  document  that  Britain 
faces  "an  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental transport  crisis" 
unless  the  Government  takes 
urgent  action  to  improve  a 
"stagnant  and  deteriorating 
transport  system". 

The  RAC's  chief  executive, 
Neil  Johnson,  said:  “Over  the 
List  20  years,  the  car  has  be- 
come the  vehicle  for  improv- 
ing lifestyle  choices  but  levels 
of  car  dependence  are  having 
an  increasingly  counter-pro- 
ductive impact.  Without  the 
implementation  of  an  inte- 
grated approach  to  personal 
mobility,  the  benefits  of  the 
car  will  be  increasingly  seen 
as  a liability,  rather  than  the 
asset  and  source  of  pleasure 
which  it  really  Is." 

• A southbound  section  of 
the  M6  at  ColeshilL  in  War- 
wickshire. was  closed  for 
most  of  yesterday  after  a colli- 
sion between  two  lorries. 
One  driver  died. 


Auditors  condemn  MoD’s 
failure  to  contain  spending 


Zero  hour’s  here,  let’s  have  a smoke  first 


David  Ward  stands  on  the  sidelines  as  a 
group  of  students  summon  up  the  nerve 
to  learn  what  grades  they  have  achieved 


KNUTSFORD  in 

Cheshire  Is  Mrs  Gas- 
kell’s  Cranford,  In 
which  Captain 
Brown  says  of  Miss  Bark- 
er’s cow:  “Get  her  a flannel 
waistcoat  and  flannel 
drawers,  ma'am,  If  yon 
wish  to  keep  her  alive.  But 
my  advice  is  kill  the  poor 
creature  at  once." 

The  advice  was  less  blunt 
at  Knutsford’s  high  school 
yesterday  as  staff  sought  to  , 
guide  troubled  students 
who  had  dropped  grades 
and  missed  college  places. 

But  there  was  little  pub- 
lic grief.  Knutsford’s  sixth- 
formers  are  an  undemon- 
strative lot  and  perhaps 
they  were  saving  their  emo- 
tions for  the  Red  Cow,  their 
favourite  boozer. 


Screams,  whether  of  ag- 
ony or  ecstasy,  were 
quickly  muffled.  The 
results  were  due  to  be 
handed  out  in  the  school 
hall  at  lOaxn  prompt,  but  a 
couple  of  the  97  candidates 
slipped  in  and  out  early, 
their  soles  silent  on  the  pol- 
ished parquet. 

Ousttde,  the  flock  gath- 
ered, nervous  and  uncer- 
tain, watching  the  clock. 
They  were  told  they  could 
come  in,  but,  like  sheep  on 
One  Man  And  His  Dog  star- 
ing at  the  final  pen,  no  one 
wanted  to  make  the  first 
move. 

At  last  one  young  woman 
strode  bravely  towards  the 
door  and  past  John  Por- 
teous,  deputy  head  and  the 
school's  good  shepherd. 


The  rest  followed.  Minutes 
later  Fiona  Chow  whipped 
out  her  mobile  and  tried  to 
ring  her  dad  with  the  good 
news  of  her  As  in  English 
Lit  theology,  politics,  and 
general  studies. 

“It  was  what  I was  pre- 
dicted but  I'm  not  sure  it 
was  what  I expected,”  she 
said.  “The  worst  part  is  the 
two  days  before  the  results 
come  out” 

She  paused  to  light  up  a 
king-size  and  dial  her  dad’s 
number  again.  He  was  play- 
ing hard  to  get  "With  all 
this  stuff  there  has  been  in 
the  papers  about  the  rush 
for  places,  I was  wondering 
how  long  Z might  have  to 
wait  if  I dropped  a grade. 

“There’s  a feeling  of  help- 
lessness — you  can’t  do 
anything.  Now  I'm  going  to 
have  a few  drink*.  Quite  a 
few  drinks.” 

Ms  Chow  applied  to  Cam- 
bridge, but  they  turned  her 
down.  So  she  is  off  to  Leeds 
to  study  politics  (or  per- 


haps even  politics  and  par- 
liamentary studies  if  she 
could  twist  an  admission 
tutor’s  arm  via  mobile 
phone  still  failing  to  con- 
nect with  Mr  Chow). 

Knutsford’s  students  had 
done  well,  with  a pass  rate 
of  89.8  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  national  average 
of  87.1  per  cent  “We  have 
had  lots  of  Bs  this  year  and 
significantly  fewer  fails 
than  last  year.”  said  Mr 
Porteous  after  a prelimi- 
nary scan  of  the  statistics. 

Kevin  Hollins,  who  offi- 
cially takes  over  as  Knuts- 1 
ford’s  new  head  on  Septem- 
ber l,  looked  pleased  too, 
while  predicting  inevitable 
exam  reforms.  “A  levels 
have  been  the  gold  stan- 
dard, and  they  set  a very 
high  standard.  But  the  gold 
standard  itself  became 
inappropriate  as  an  eco- 
nomic indicator  and  per- 
haps it’s  now  time  for 
A levels  to  change  and  be- 
come broader.” 


Bade  outside,  Ms  Chow 
still  had  the  Nokia  to  her 
ear.  “Why  doesn’t  my  dad 
answer  the  phone?” 

David  Waters  had  a call 
to  make,  too:  to  see  if  Cam- 
bridge would  accept  his  3Bs 
(physics,  theology,  English) 
and  A in  general  studies  in- 
stead of  the  two  As  and  a B 
they  had  requested  for  a 
theology  place.  “They  said 
.they  would  still  consider 
me  if  I narrowly  missed. 
They'll  be  very  generous  if 
they  do.  m ring  from  home 
and  do  a bit  of  pleading.  I'll 
be  disappointed  if  I don’t 
get  to  Cambridge.  But  if  it’s 
not  to  be.  it’s  not  to  be.  Til 
go  to  Durham.” 

Louise  Adams  (A  and  2Bs; 
geography  at  Durham)  had 
come  with  her  mum  Judy 
and  dad  MlchaeL  “Some- 
times the  work  got  on  top  of 
me,”  she  admitted  as  she 
memorised  her  results  slip. 

“She  worked  extremely 
hard,  and  all  without  nag- 
ging,” said  Mr  Adams. 


“We’ve  been  through  this 
with  our  three  older  chil- 
dren so  we’ve  had  our  fair 
share  of  agony.” 

Ms  Chow,  having  been 
photographed  by  the  Knuts- 
ford  Guardian  (and  the  \ 
other  Guardian),  aban- 
doned her  phone  and  went 
off  to  find  her  dad  in 
person. 


continued  from  page  1 
trepld  to  keep  Fearless  folly 
operational  increases  the  risk 
that  one  vessel,  or  even  both, 
might  not  be  available  when 
required.  They  are  due  to  be 
replaced  between  2001  and 
2003. 

"With  renewed  emphasis 
on  rapid  deployment  forces  in 
the  changed  strategic  envi- 
ronment following  the  Cold 
War,  a modem  and  efficient 
amphibious  capability  has  be- 
come a prerequisite  for  the 
newly  formed  Joint  Rapid  De- 
ployment  Force,"  the 
auditors  warned.  “The  foil  po- 
tential of  the  JRDF  cannot  be 
fully  exploited  until  the  new 
ships,  with  their  new  com- 
mand and  control  system,  be- 
come available." 

Effectively,  this  means  that 
Britain  is  no  longer  capable  of 
assembling  a Falklands-styie 
armada. 

The  Royal  Navy  said  yester- 
day that  HMS  Fearless  had 
recently  completed  a 45,000- 


| mile  military  exercise  in  the 
Far  East  without  mishap. 
HMS  Intrepid  was  expected  to 
be  laid  up  for  another  six  or 
eight  months. 

Other  projects  which  have 
-hit  long  delays,  and  foiled 
specifications,  include  the 
order  for  Challenger  n tanks 
and  the  update  of  the  Tornado 
aircraft,  with  the  latter  befog 
£365  million  above  budget 

Michael  Hancock,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats’  defence 
spokesman,  said  yesterday: 
"This  report  confirms  once 
again  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  lack  of  financial  con- 
trol over  many  years  of  the 
defence  budget.  It  is  a stagger 
ing  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  The  Government 
must  instigate  an  urgent  and 
fundamental  review  of 
bureaucracy  at  the  MoD." . 


National  Audit  Office  — 
Ministry  of  Defence:  Major 
Projects  Reports  1996; 
Stationery  Office,  E16.15 


Not  just  funny  - he’s  funky 


Review 


Dan  Glaister 


Poor  White  Trash  and  the 

Little  Big  Home 

Queens  Hall,  Edinburgh 


POOR  White  Trash  and 
the  Little  Big  Horns? 
Sounds  like  some  sort  of 
ironic  take  on  a soul  band. 
And  indeed  it  is.  PWT  are 
Lenny  Henry,  vocals.  Hugh 
Laurie,  keyboards,  and  a 
bunch  of  real-life  musicians 
helping  Lenny  to  realise  his 
childhood  dream  of  being  a 
soul  star. 

Henry  has  wanted  to  do  this 
since  winning  New  Faces  at 
the  age  of  16.  Now,  approach- 
ing 40,  be  Is  Indulging  his  on- 
coming mid-life  crisis.  Capti- 
vated by  the  success  of  his 
stage  character  Theophilus  P. 
Wlldebeeste.  a man  bigger  in 
stature  and  deeper  of  voice 
than  the  immense  Barry 
White.  Henry  got  to  thinking 
that  this  rock'n'roll  lark  could 
be  quite  fun.  The  band,  better 
connected  than  your  average  * 
struggling  r’n’b  combo,  got  its 
first  gig  playing  at  the  wrap 
party  for  the  film  Sense  And 
Sensibility  (the  keyboard 


player  was  an  extra).  From 
there,  there  was  no  stopping 
the  man  from  Dudley. 

But  Lenny  Henry  is  no 
Lenny  Beige.  This  is  deadly 
earnest  Henry  has  even  taken 
singing  lessons  at  the  Royal 
Academy  or  Music.  He  now 
folly  inhabits  the  part  assum- 
ing the  character  of  the  soul 
band  leader  with  more  aplomb 
and  conviction  than  John  Be- 
lushi  and  Dan  Ackroyd,  aka 
the  Blues  Brothers. 

Lenny  loves  the  music.  That 
much  shows  through  in  the 
choice  of  numbers  for  this,  hie 
first  appearance  on  the  Fringe 
for  many  years.  The  selection 
cruised  through  the  big  fella's 
record  collection:  Otis 
Redding.  Sam  and  Dave, 

James  Brown,  Stevie  Wonder, 
Bob  Mariey.  Lenny  was  deter- 
mined to  pay  tribute  to  his 
heroes,  and  wasn't  about  to  let  i 

the  small  matter  of  musical 
prowess  stand  In  his  way. 

Taking  the  stage  in  a strik- 
ing tartan  suit,  Henry  (and  his 
eight-piece  band)  launched 
into  a standard  funk  workout 
before  moving  on  to  a version 
ofMr  PitifUl  that  was  so  fast  it 
was  almost  double  time. 

The  man  Is  not  short  on  cha- 
risma. Ifhis  vocals  were  some- 
times lacking,  he  more  than 
made  up  for  it  with  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  he  injected 


into  the  music.  He  is  an  in- 
spired frontman,  easy  on 
stage,  effortlessly  — well, 
there  was  quite  a lot  of  huffing 
and  puffing — rousing  the 
packed  audience  to  join  in  the 
fun. 

The  high  point  came  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Midlands’ 
answer  to  Aretha  Franklin, 
Ruby  Turner,  who  performed 
Something  On  Your  Mind  and 
Blue  Monday  to  rapturous 
applause. 

But  this  was  Henry's  night, 
and  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  any- 
one steal  it  Backed  by  the 
very  tight  band,  he  gave  the 
evening  a joyous  feeL  Al- 
though the  set  comprised 
mainly  what  have  lamentably 
become  pub  rock  standards, 
the  mood  was  more  that. 
associated  with  the  celebra- 
tory scenes  from  the  Blues 
Brothers. 

Henry's  voice,  limited  but 
never  wayward,  could  not  do 

justice  to  the  more  ambitious 
cowers.  But  then  who  can  do 
justice  to  Stevie  Wonder,  say 
or  Otis  Redding?  He  acquitted 
himself  best  on  covers  of 
songs  by  BDl  Withers,  and, 

surprisingly.  Bob  Mariey. 

“Dare  to  sweat,”  challenged 
Henry.  There  wasn't  a dry 
body  in  the  house. 

This  review  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday 


A CONVICTED  paedophile 
who  walked  the  streets  of 
Liverpool  with  sweets  In  an 
attempt  to  lure  young  chil- 
dren yesterday  agreed  to 
wear  an  electronic  tag. 

The  Home  Office  supported 
the  plan,  saying  it  was  the 
first  time  anyone  not  serving 
a sentence  for  a specific  of- 
fence had  been  tagged.  But 
the  Association  of  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officers  said  it  was  a 
“sticking  plaster”  measure 
which  obscured  better  ways 
of  monitoring  sex  offenders. 

Graham  Seddon,  who  has 
changed  his  name  from  Strid- 
geon,  was  released  from  jail 

in  March  after  serving  a nine- 

year  sentence  for  offences 
against  a 10-year-old  girL 
He  returned  to  his  home  In 
Rochdale  and  In  June  was 
picked  up  by  police  in  Huy- 
ton,  Merseyside,  carrying 
sweets  and  a colouring  book. 
He  claimed  he  was  "looking 
fora  child".  ^ 

Amid  fury  from  local  resi- 
dents, he  was  sent  to  a cimtn 
in  Knowsley  but  under  the 
Mental  Health  Act  could  only 
be  detained  for  28  days. 

Since  then,  he  has  lived  In  a 

number  of  hostels  where  offi- 
cials became  concerned  about 
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The  Guardian  Friday  August  15 1997 ' 

At  the  stroke  of  the  mTJniahthnnr  ^ now  the  time  comes  when  washall  redeem  that  pledge,  not  wholly,  or  in  full  measure,  but  very  substantially, 

step  out  from  the  old  to  the  ° & wor(*  s^eePs’  ^nd'a  wiM  awake  to  life  and  freedom.  A moment  comes,  which  comes  but  rarefy  in  history ; when  we 

» an  age  endsr  and  when  the  soul  of  a nation , long  suppressed , finds  utterance.”  " * -Jmnm  itehro,  August  151 947 


50  years  on,  another  fresh  start 


®w*wn»  Qokfonbara 
In  Hew  EMM 


INDIA,  marched  into  its 
second  half-century  of 
independent  statehood 
last  night,  with  the  frail 
veterans  of  the  struggle 
for  freed ran  from  British  colo- 
nial rule  joining  the  torch- 
fcfarers  of  the  next  millen- 
nium in  an  evening 
procession. 

But  others  chose  to  mark 
the  anniversary  in  bloodier 
fashion.  In  the  north-western 
state  of  Assam,  suspected  sep- 
aratist guerrillas  bombed  a 
train,  leaving  seven  dead  and 
eight  Injured.  Earlier  this 
week  tribal  guerrillas  in  the 
state  killed  12  Hindus,  execut- 
ing six  after  tying  them  to  a 
tree,  in  a series  of  attacks  on 
villages. 

The  high  point  of  last 
night’s  celebrations  was  to  be 
the  recreation  of  the  constitu- 
ent assembly  in  which  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehru  heralded  India’s 
freedom  with  a speech  that 
has  become  the  subcontinen- 
tal version  of  the  Gettysburg 
address. 

Apart  from  recordings  of 
Nehru's  address,  and  the 
words  of  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
the  soul  of  India’s  freedom 
movement,  there  was  only 
one  scheduled  speaker.  Presi- 
dent K R Narayanan. 

His  was  a sobering 
reminder  that  Nehru's 
had  gone  substantially  unful- 
filled. especially  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  Of  illiterate 
and  poverty-stricken  Indians 
In  a lament  on  the  corrup- 
tion and  crime  that  have  be- 
come entrenched  in  India’s 
public  life,  and  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  caste  and  religion. 

Mr  Narayanan  appealed  for  a 
new  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  people. 

“A  social  or  widespread 
national  movement  is  needed 
to  cleanse  the  system.'1  he 
said.  He  also  called  for  sacri- 
fices from  a new  generation, 
in  particular  a mass  literacy 
drive. 

In  Pakistan,  the  celehra- 
tions  for  the  shared  50th 
birthday  started  24  hours  ear- 
lier with  a late-night  session 
of  parliament  in  Islamabad, 
starting  one  minute  after 

midnight. 

In  a candid  admission  of  Pa- 
kistan's failings^  -the  prime  ~ 
minister,  Nawaz  Sharif,  said 
the  country  remained  poor 
and  Illiterate,  and  riven  by 
sectarian  conflict 
But  he  urged  Pakistanis  to 
recreate  the  tolerant  and  dem- 
ocratic Islamic  state  its  Half  a century  of 
founder,  Mohammed  All  Jln- 
nah,  had  envisaged  and  to  As  the  day  wore  an,  people 
build  an  economy  to  rival  the  in  the  cities  of  Li 
“tigers”  of  south-east  Asia.  chi  and  Rawalpi 
Pakistan’s  financial  crisis  out  of  their  horn 
prompted  the  government  to  the  streets,  singh 
forgo  lavish  celebrations  in  songs  in  a display 
frrvour  of  solemn  ceremony,  that  took  many  by 
But  the  notion  that  Pakistanis  But  at  least  two; 

had  sunk  into  despondency  as  killed  and  20  wov 
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Clarke 
lands 
part-time 
City  job 


‘Asocial  or 
widespread 
national 
movement  is 
needed  to 
cleanse  the 
system’ 


Lisa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


Kenneth  ciarke,  the 
former  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  yes- 
terday given  an  £18,000  a year 
part-time  directorship  at  For- 
eign & Colonial  investment 
Trust  — the  first  in  what  is 
expected  to  be  a string  of  City 
sinecures. 

Mr  Clarke,  who  Is  on  holi- 
day and  will  attend  his  first 
board  meeting  next  month, 
had  let  it  be  known  be  was 
seeking  several  undemanding 
business  positions  to  under- 
pin his  finances  but  leave  him 
largely  unencumbered  and 
able  to  pursue  a vigorous 
backbench  career. 

Foreign  & Colonial,  the  old- 
est and  largest  investment 
trust  group  in  the  country 
which  has  a history  of  close 
association  with  Conserva- 
tive MPs,  approached  Mr 
Clarke  after  the  election  and 
once  he  had  lost  the  race  to 
replace  John  Major  as  Tory 
party  leader. 

The  company  — one  of  only 
a handfbl  of  big  British  com- 
panies which  continues  to 
make  a donation  to  the  Con- 
servative Party  — also  pro- 
vided Baroness  Hogg  with  her 
first  job  after  she  quit  the 
prime  minister's  policy  unit 
in  1996.  She  is  now  chair- 
woman of  one  of  the  group’s 
subsidiaries. 

Jeremy  Tigue  of  F&C  said 
Mr  Clarke  will  have  to  attend 
a monthly  board  meeting  and 
the  oompany  will  be  able  to 
tap  into  his  “expertise  of  in- 
ternational finance”. 

It  seems  unlikely,  however, 
that  Mr  Clarke  will  spend 
much  more  than  a fortnight  a 
year  on  company  business, 
putting  him  on  a pro-rata  sal- 
ary of  about  £470,000.  His 
basic  earnings  compare  unfa. 
vourably  with  the  going  rate 
for  non-executives  — now  in 
the  region  of  £25,000  to  £30,000 
a year  — although  Mr  Clarke 
may  find  his  new  bosses  win- 
ing to  finance  trips  to  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  meet- 
ings where  he  is  understood 
to  be  keen  to  maintain 
contacts. 

Mr  Clarke  is  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  former  Conserva- 
tive ministers  who  have  man- 
aged to  net  decent  business 
positions  since  the  election, 
even  though  the  path  from 
Cabinet  Office  to  City  board- 
room  has  traditionally  been 
one  of  the  best  trodden  routes. 
With  Labour  now  in  power, 
they  can  no  longer  offer  pro- 
spective employers  the 
chance  of  a word  in  the  Gov- 
ernment’s ear. 

The  sheer  numbers  of  Con- 
servatives now  out  in  the  cold 
and  looking  for  a paymaster 
in  the  Square  Mile  is  also 
making  the  going  tougher. 

City  headhunters  say  the 
longevity  of  the  previous  gov- 
ernment means  many  ex-MPs 
now  doing  the  rounds  of  po- 
tential employers  have  deeply 
unimpressive  CVs,  equipping 
them  for  little  other  than  a 
life  in  politics. 


K.  R.  Narayanan, 
president  off  India 


‘Will  you  help 
me  eradicate 
all  the  ills  and 
evils  from  the 
nation, 
respond  with 
enthusiasm 
to  my 

suggestion  to 
do  away  with 
corruption, 
injustice, 
bribery  and 
sectarianism. 
Will  you  help 
me?’ 


Nawaz  Sharif , 
Pakistan’s  prime 
minister 


Haifa  century  of  Pakistani  Independence  is  celebrated  in  Centenary  Square.  Bradford,  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JOtel  HOULIHAN 


Mr  Sharif  plunged  into  the 
midst  of  the  crowds  before 
climbing  the  hillside  to  the 
mausoleum.  As  he  laid  a 


nab,  had  envisaged  and  to  As  the  day  wore  on,  people  Most  of  the  injured  were  Leghari,  paid  homage  to  Jin-  Mr  Sharif  plunged  into  the 
build  an  economy  to  rival  die  in  the  cities  of  Lahore.  Kara-  hurt  in  a police  baton  charge  nah,  Pakistan’s  Quaid-e-  midst  of  fbe  crowds  before 

“tigers”  of  south-east  Asia.  chi  and  Rawalpindi  danced  or  were  trampled  underfoot  Azam,  or  great  guide,  visiting  climbing  the  hillside  to  the 

Pakistan’s  financial  crisis  out  of  their  homes  and  into  when  people  panicked.  his  tomb  in  Karachi.  mausoleum.  As  he  laid  a 

prompted  the  government  to  the  streets,  singing  patriotic  Mr  Sharif  made  a pilgrim-  Despite  Karachi’s  repeta-  wreath,  naval  cadets  sounded 

forgo  lavish  celebrations  in  songs  in  a display  of  euphoria  age  to  his  hometown,  Lahore,  tion  a*  a city  riven  by  vio-  the  last  post,  the  notes  echo- 

fttvour  of  solemn  ceremony,  that  took  many  by  surprise.  which  lies  17  miles  from  the  lence,  tens  of  thousands  of  mg  around  the  marble  dome. 

But  the  notion  that  Pakistanis  But  at  least  two  people  were  border  with  India,  and  ap-  people,  waving  their  arms  In  Before  leaving  he  turned  to 

had  sunk  into  despondency  as  killed  and  20  wounded  at  an  pealed  for  a rapprochement  jubilation,  joined  the  proces-  the  crowds,  which  bad  been 

they  contemplated  a stats  that  Independence  day  rally  in  with  the  neighbour  against  skm,  trailing  after  the  motor-  clapping  along  to  music  from 

has  spent  half  its  years  mater  Karachi,  witnesses  said.  They  which  Pakistan  has  fought  cade  and  an  honour  guard  of  pop  singers  and  schoolgirls, 

military  dictators, -and  where  said  the  deaths  occurred  three  wars  in  the  last  50  mounted  troops.  and  asked  them  to  lend  him 


Despite  Karachi’s  repota-  wreath,  naval  cadets  aotmded 
tion  as  a ciiy  riven  by  vio-  the  last  post,  the  notes  echo- 


Ience,  tens  of  thousands  of  ing  around  the  marble  dome, 
people,  waving  their  arms  in  Before  leaving  he  turned  to 


military  dictators, -and  where  said  the  deaths  occurred 


corruption  is  rife,  had  been  ( when  police  retaliated  with  { years. 


partially 

morning. 


dispelled 


gunfire  after  shots  were  fired 
from  the  crowd. 


In  the  afternoon,  he  and 


Soldiers  marched  in  forma- 
tion, red  plumes  fluttering 


Pakistan’s  president.  Flarooq  1 from  their  green  berets. 


and  asked  them  to  7*nrt  Mm  , 

Some  enthusiasm  _ 

“By  the  grace  of  God,  Paki- 
stan  will  shine  on  the  map  of  I 


the  warid,”  Mr  Sharif  said. 
“Will  you  help  me  eradicate 
all  the  ills  and  evils  from  the 
Tmttnn  respond  with  enthusi- 
asm to  my  suggestion  to  do  : 
away  with  corruption.  Injus- 
tice, bribery  and  sectarian- 
ism.  WED  yon  help  me?  Will 
you  help  Nawaz  Sharif?”  1 

In  India,  meanwhile,  the 
cavilling  that  has  hnng  over 
the  celebrations  showed  no 

Sign  of  rtaacriwg 
Although  members  of  both 
houses  of  parliament 


thumped  on  their  desks  to 
welcome  Betty  Boothroyd,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  she  turned  up  to 
watch  the  proceedings,  her 
presence  at  the  special  mid- 
night session  was 
Controversial- 

Several  MPs  expressed  dis- 
quiet at  original  seating  ar- 
rangements which  they  ar- 
gued would  have  given  Ms 
Boothroyd — a representative 
of  the  former  colonial  power 
— undue  prominence. 
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Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  French  magistrate 
leading  the  investiga- 
tion into  the  rape  and 
murder  last  summer  of  the 
Cornish  schoolgirl,  Caroline 
Dickinson,  was  taken  off  the 
case  yesterday. 

The  move  was  welcomed  by 
Caroline’s  parents,  John  and 
Sue  Dickinson,  who  have 
made-  frequent  complaints 
about  foe  way  the  investigat- 
ing magistrate,  Gerard  Zaug, 
has  hgTitfiprf  the  case.  Mr 
Dickinson  has  made  several 
trips  to  Brittany  since  his 
daughter’s  death  in  an  effort 
to  keep  the  matter  in  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

Mr  Dickinson,  who  was  in 
Rennes  with  his  wife  for  yes- 
terday’s court  hearing,  said 
i afterwards  they  were  very 
pleased  at  foe  fresh  impetus 
that  had  beat  given  to  the 
Inquiry. 

It  will  now  be  headed  by 
Judge  Renaud  van  Ruym- 
beke,  who  is  said  to  have  a 
reputation  fra:  vigorous,  high- 
profile  Investigations. 

Caroline,  a 13-year-old  pupil 
at  Launceston  Community 
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SC'  come  0ionQ  to  your  local 
Thomas  Cock  shop  on  Saturday  I6fh  A-ujustf 


O 


on  Spanish  Peseta  notes 

* j 

& travellers  cheques 


The  swimmer  Michelle  Smith 
Is  an  emblem  of  Irish  divisions, 
lb  some  she  Is  a secular 
martyr;  to  others  hers  Is  a test 
case  for  honesty  about  the 
truth  behind  seductive  images 
of  success.  Not  marketable. 


So  come  along  to  your  local 
Thomas  Co  ok  shop  on  Saturday,  1 6th  August f 
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Mandelson  promises  ‘jam  tomorrow’  as  he  launches  government  initiative  to  tackle  ‘scourge  and  waste’  of  Britain’s  excluded  underclass  f'  * fCc  ^ 

Labour  toes  Thatcher  line  to  aid  poor  ^f5"c 


‘Money  for  needy 
will  be  provided 
when  economic 

conditions  allow’ 


Alan  Trawls 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


LADY  Thatcher's 
Action  for  the  Cities 
programme  was  the 
principal  mode!  for 
Government's  initia- 
tive to  tackle  the  “scourge 
and  waste"  of  the  British 
underclass  shut  out  from 
mainstream  society.  Peter 
Mandelson.  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  said  yesterday. 

Lady  Thatcher's  1987  pro- 
gramme was  famously  born 
amid  post-election  euphoria. 
She  promised  to  do  “some- 
thing to  help  the  people  of  the 
inner  cities”.  Launched  by  a 
top  table  of  n cabinet  minis- 
ters at  the  new  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n conference  centre  in 
Westminster,  the  scheme  was 
backed  by  a co-ordinating 
unit  in  the  Cabinet  Office. 

But  the  enterprise  soon 
floundered,  leaving  a legacy 
of  a few  “top-down'1 
projects  such  as  the  renewal 
of  the  Teesside  docks  area. 

Yet  the  lessons  of  that  expe- 
rience were  not  lost  on  either 
Peter  Mandelson  or  Robin 
Young,  the  high-flying  civil 
servant  who  is  to  head  Tony 
Blair's  new  social  exclusion 
unit.  Mr  Young  was  there  In 
1987  playing  a key  role  in  the 
inner  cities  programme  from 
his  desk  at  the  Department  of 
Environment. 

Mr  Mandelson  acknowl- 
edged the  debt  yesterday,  say- 
ing the  Action  For  Cities  ini- 
tiative was  effective  but 
suffered  three  problems:  It 
had  not  been  followed 
through,  its  basic  strategy 
had  clashed  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Thatcher  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  attempted  at 
a time  when  social  spending 
was  being  cat 
The  last  point  is  important 
because  Mr  Mandelson,  in  his 
Fabian  speech  yesterday,  said 
something  no  other  Labour 
minister  has  said.  He  prom- 
ised more  money  would  be 
spent  “to  do  more  for  those  an 
the  lowest  Incomes". 

Yes,  there  were  “self  help" 
warnings  that  putting  an 
extra  pound  on  benefits 
would  not  solve  the  long-term 1 
problems  of  those  in  “danger 
of  dropping  off  the  end  of  the 
ladder".  But  he  promised:  "Of 
course,  I would  like  to  see  the 
badly  off  have  more  money  in 
their  pockets  and  purses.  Nat  i 
only  Is  Labour  committed  to 
protect  the  poor  against  infla- 
tion. we  are  also  determined  I 
to  do  more  for  those  on  the 
lowest  incomes  when  eco- 
nomic circumstances  and  the  | 


re-ordering  of  public  expendi- 
ture makes  this  possible." 

It  was  a “jam  tomorrow" 
promise  but  it  does  put  some 
substance  behind  Mr  Mandel- 
son’s  promise  that  under 
Labour,  Britain  would  be- 
en™ a more  equal  society 
within  10  years  in  office. 

One  member  of  the  audi- 
ence, aSafeway  supermarket 
executive,  made  the  point 
that  this  added  up  to  an  im- 
portant  commitment  to  pot  an 
anti-poverty  programme  at , 
the  top  of  Labour's  agenda.  1 

The  specifics  of  bow  the 
social  exclusion  programme 
will  work  will  not  be  finalised  I 
until  the  end  of  September. 
The  prestigous  new  unit  is  to 
be  based  in  the  Cabinet  Office  | 
and  will  draw  in  outsiders 
from  local  government,  busi- 1 
ness  and  the  voluntary  sector. 
There  was  no  talk  yesterday, 
however,  of  any  young  unem- 
ployed or  black  community 
j workers  being  brought  “into 
the  heart  of  government’’ 
alongside  these  other  folk. 

' Even  Bin  Clinton's  White 
House  has  six  “welfare- to- 
work”  youngsters  on  its  staff 


‘l  would  like  to  see 
the  badly  off  have 
more  money  in 
their  pockets’ 


At  last  the 
South  of  France  has 
the  wine  to  match  its 


women  and  song. 


Not  until  1992  did  the  famous 
nymphettes  arid  chanteuses  of  the’ 
Midi  have  a local  wine  to 
complement  their  chic.  It  was 
fresh  and  spicy,  yet  stylish  and 
refined  - but  could  anything  so 
good  stay  as  good?  In  fact,  say 
the  critics,  it  got  better  as 
James  Herrick  refined  his 
blend  of  New  World 
technology  and  Old  World 
know-how  in  Languedoc 
vineyards  first  used  by 
the  Romans. 

■■■*.  The  result,  this 


list  -ily 


$ year,  is  a 
triumph:  a 
Al  vine  good 
•«  enough  to 
Hg!  provoke  an 
-111  impromptu 
;J|§  tendering  of 
Ijp  Sur  le  pom 
afp  d' Avignon. 


James  Herrick 


CHARDONWAY 


AVAILABLE  COUNTRYWIDE  FROM  A50A.  BERKELEY  WINE,  BOTTOMS  UP, 

THE  CO-OP,  EH.  BOOTH,  ODRIDGt  POPE,  EUROPA,  FULLERS,  MORRISONS.  OOOMN5. 
RUSSELL  CELLARS,  aUNSBUSY  SAFEWAY,  SOMERHELD,  SPAR,  TECO,  THRESHER. 
UNWINS,  VICTORIA  WM.  WAITttOSL.  WINE  CELLAR.  WINE  RACK.  W00DH0USE. 


Ministers’  cures 
aim  to  treat  the 
stubborn  ills 
plaguing  society 


Will  it  work  on  the  ground? 
One  of  Mr  Blair's  central  con- 
cerns is  that  millions  of 
pounds  are  spent  by  different 
agencies,  often  on  the  same 
people.  He  has  complained 
that  there  were  “literally 
dozens  of  public  agencies”  on 
every  poor  housing  estate, 
“all  often  doing  good  work 
but  all  too  often  working  at 
cross  purposes”.  Yet  little  was 
said  yesterday  of  how  this 
waste  is  to  be  stopped. 

This  patchwork  pattern  of 
state  provision  on  Britain's 
worst  housing  estates  is  the 
legacy  of  too  many  previous 
inner  city  initiatives.  This 
time  Mr  Blair  Haims  it  will 
be  different 

If  it  is  going  to  work  it  wfll 
need  the  "full-hearted  in- 
volvement of  local  people  . . . 
rather  than,  simply  hiring  ex- 
pensive consultants  and  pit- 
ting glossy  brochure  against 
glossy  brochure."  Who  said 
that?  John  Prescott,  the  Min- 
ister for  the  Environment, 
Transport,  the  Regions  and 
the  Inner  Cities.  But  he  was 
not  around  yesterday  for  the 
latest  “big  one”. 


JOBS 

The  problem:  “Five  million 
people  in  workless 
households." 

Government’s  policy:  Lo- 
cally based  economic  strate- 
gies to  stimulate  new  jobs  in 
the  estates  and  inner  city 
areas  that  have  suffered  high, 
hard  core  unemployment. 
The  Welfare  to  Work  pro- 
gramme to  get  back  to  work 
250,000  under-25s  and  the 
older  jobless  who  have  been 
unemployed  for  more  than 
two  years.  To  be  financed  by 
the  windfall  levy  on  priva- 
tised utilities.  National  mini- 
mum wage  to  be  introduced. 
Mr  Mandelson  claimed  yes- 
terday that  "labour  market 
flexibility”  was  hindered  by  a 
permanently  excluded  under- 
class. Flexibility  was-  needed 
to  get  people  off  dependency 
but  it  had  to  come  with 
higher  sun*  and  that  meant 
higher  educational  standards. 
The  conventional  wisdom: 
The  economy  is  now  growing 
so  test  that  it  will  create  more 
jobs  than  Labour’s  Welfare-to- 
Work  programme.  Neverthe- 
less the  Employment  Policy 
Institute  says  the  Govern- 
ment's unemployment  pro- 
gramme is  valuable  but  may 
need  ongoing  finance  instead 
j of  just  a one-off  windfall  levy 
to  foot  the  blS.  Worries  also 
that  Welfare- to-Work  will  lead 
| to  job  substitution  rather  than 
new  jobs  as  employers  take 
the  subsidy  for  jobless  teen- 
agers at  the  expense  of  others. 


75,000.  This  wflldoUtOe  mote 
than  restore  cuts  from  the  last 
Tory  budget. 


povnrrr 

The  problem:  "There  are 
three  minion  people  living  in 
the  worst  LS00  housing  estates 
experiencing  multiple  depri- 
vation.’* Recent  research 
shows  that  people  in  poverty 
die  eight  years  younger  than 
those  in  the  affluent  suburbs. 

The  policy:  Improve  pubUe 
health  by  appointing  the  first 
minister  for  public  health.  En- 
courage community  leader- 
ship in  estate  regeneration 
schemes  ami  give  local  people 
the  chance  to  have  their  cay. 
More  partnerships  across  all 
services  including  housing, 
schools,  community  safety 
and  health  between  local  gov- 
ernment, the  private  sector 
and  voluntary  sector. 

The  conventional  wisdom; 
Inner  cities  housing  guru  ami 
LSE  academic  Anne  Power 
says  in  some  of  the  social  and 
racial  ghettos  forming  on  Brit- 
ain’s rundown  inner  cities  es- 
tates more  than  half  adults  are' 
unemployed  and  a third  of 
households  are  beaded  by  lone 
parents.  This  web  of  problems 
need  oo-oriUnatad  action  by 
housing  managers,  the  police, 
health  visitors  and  caretakers. 


Tony  Blair visiting  the  Aylesbury  Estate  in  June,  when  some  to  the  media  branded  it  *tiie  estate  from  hefl'  photograph:  uahtw  mules 


Resident’s  plea  for  derided  estate 


Tightly-knit  community  ‘just  needs 
a kick  start  from  the  Government’ 


Lorraine  Lauder 


THE  Aylesbury  Estate  is 
not  the  estate  from  hell 
which  some  in  the  media 
branded  it  after  Tony  Blair 
came  to  visit  us  in  June.  With 
12,000  residents,  it  may  be  one 
of  the  biggest  in  Europe,  but 
it  has  a lot  going  for  it 
We  have  a strong,  tightly- 


knit  community.  But  the  es- 
tate [in  Walworth,  south  Lon- 
don] has  very  high  unemploy- 
ment with  25  per  cent  of  men 
on  the  dole  and  only  22  per 
cent  of  17-year-olds  in  full- 
time  education.  Crime  has 
improved,  but  in  the  last  cou- 
ple of  years  all  29  sheltered 
housing  units  have  been 
robbed  by  kids  as  young  as  1Z 
On  the  other  hand,  only  ll  per 


cent  of  households  are  lone 
parent  families. 

What  we  need  is  a kick  start 
from  the  Government  to  give 
our  people  a better  chance.  We 
need  jobs,  decent  pay,  more 
childcare,  better  schools  and 
training  for  young  people.  We 
need  new,  secure  playgrounds 
. We’ve  had  security  guards  for 
a couple  of  years  mid  that  has 
helped  with  crime,  But  if  we 
had  more  police  on  the  beat 
we  wouldn’t  need  the  guards 
— and  could  spend  the  £200,000 
a year  they  cost  on  desper- 
ately-needed housing  repairs , 


and  maintenance. 

If  single  parents  and  women 
are  to  have  a better  chance  of 
training  and  work,  we  need  a 
big  boost  to  childcare  and 
after-school  provision. 

Our  tenants  are  capable  of 
organising  themselves  — our 
garden  and  window  box  com- 
petition was  a success.  But  we 
need  more  government  back- 
up, from 


Lorraine  Lauder  Is  chair  of  Taplow 
Neighbourhood  Forum,  which 
represents  the  two  Aylesbury 
tenants’ associations. 


HOMES 

The  problem:  “150,000  people 
now  deemed  to  be  homeless. 
Teenagers  from  children's 
homes  drifting  into  homeless- 
ness and  crime,” 

The  policy:  Labour  has 
quickly  restored  the  right  of 
genuinely  homeless  people  to' 
priority  on  waiting  lists 'for 
council  or  housing  association 
homes,  and  scrapped  the  Tory 
government's  plans  to  restrict 
housing  benefit  for  people 
over  25.  New  social  housing  to 
rent  promised  yesterday  to  be 
financed  by  phased  release  of 
£5  billion  raised  by  the  sale  of 
council  homes  in  the  last 
seven  years.  Emergency 
“rough  sleepers”  programme, 
helping  people  off  the  streets, 
to  be  extended  outside 
London. 

The  conventional  wisdom: 
Institute  of  Housing  has  ar- 
gued that  ministers  need  to 
double  the  50,000  new  homes 
to  rent  being  built  each  year. 
The  first  18  months  of  the  new 
programme  will  only  see 
enough  funds  released  to 
bring  the  total  up  to  about 


TRUANCY 

The  problem:  'There  may  be 
as  many  as  100.000  children 
not  attending  school  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.” 

The  policy:  New  measures  to 
tackle  truancy  at  an  early 
stage  and  giving  the  police 
and  education  authorities  new 
powers  to  deal  with  truants 
found  on  the  streets,  possibly 
to  include  £L000  fines  cm  their 
parents.  Home-school  con- 
tracts to  reinforce  duty  mi 
parents.  Policy  to  cut  school 
exclusions  coupled  with  rapid 
closure  of  bad  schools  . At  the 
same  thru*  new  juvenile  jus- 
tice policy  will  bring  in  a 
single  Aria!  wanting  system 
triggering  Intervention  by 
“youth  offender  teams”  to  nip 
offending  in  the  bud. 

The  conventional  wisdom: 
Although  exclusions  and  sus- 
pensions are  to  be  used  “as  a 
last  resort”,  pressure  cm  heed 
teachers  from  league  tables 
and  competition  for  pupils 
means  these  are  still  widely 
used  for  those  who  are  hard- 
core disruptive.  Ibis  directly 
clashes  with  Jade  Straw’s  new 
youth  justice  pedicles  which 
are  trying  to  nip  offending  in 
the  bud  and  get  persistent  of- 
fenders back  into  school  be- 
fore they  become  case  hard- 
ened. 


Hauliers  angry  over  blockade 


lorry 

strike 

cash 

farce 


Gloucestershire  trucker 
Andy  Oswell,  left,  is  now 
living  ‘a  nightmare'  after 
bring  caught  in  the 
blockade.  Forced  to  take 
out  a £5,000  bank  loan,  and 
with  a rising  overdraft,  he 
is  seeking  £4,000 
compensation  from  the 
French  government  for  loss 
ofbusiness-  But  after  a 10- 
month  battle  he  is  becoming 
desperate  about  ever 
getting  the  money. 
Travelling  to  Spain  with  a 
load  of  china  clay,  he  drove 
offthe  ferry  at  Le  Havre  and 
immediately  ran  into  the 
blockade.  “There  was  no 
warning  of  what  was  going 
on,  but  once  we  were  there 
we  were  stuck,”  he  said. 
Stranded  for  a week,  he  lost 
valuable  loads  back  from 

Spain,  although  the  clay 
was  unharmed. 

“I  took  the  advice  from  the 
RHA  and  put  in  my  claim  as 
soon  as  I got  back.  AH  the 
letters  I wrote  had  to  be 
translated  into  French  at  a 
cost  of  £10  each.  I was 
appalled  when  the  last 
letter  said  they  were 
rejecting  the  claim  because 
they  hadn't  got  any  proof,” 

PHOTOGRAPH;  fl>mi  COLTON 


Rebecca  Smtthers 
Political  Correspondent 


A10-MONTH  battle  by 

British  truckers  to 
win  French  govern- 
ment compensation 
over  last  year’s  French  lorry 
drivers’  blockade  hag  ground 
to  a halt,  the  Department  of 
Transport  has  admitted. 

According  to  a letter  sent 
by  the  department  to  drivers 
trapped  in  the  10-day  dispute 
last  November,  French  offi- 
cials have  reneged  on  agree- 
ments secured  last  Decem- 
ber, and  are  refusing  to  pay 
virtually  all  claims  from 
British  hauliers  — whose 
total  costs  as  a result  of  the 
strike  have  been  put  at  more 


than  £1.5  million.  The  Road 
Haulage  Association,  which 
mainly  represents  small 
companies  and  owner- 
drivers,  claims  that  800  of  its 
members  were  stuck  in  the 
blockade,  yet  only  three 
offers  of  compensation  have 
been  made  Two  have  been 
accepted  — but  not  a peony 
has  been  paid. 

The  organisation,  whose 
director  general  is  former 
Tory  transport  minister 
Steven  Norris,  will  now 
launch  a new  campaign  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  priority  to  the 
matter. 

According  to  the  letter, 
seen  by  the  Guardian,  the  de- 
partment is  not  optimistic  of 
the  drivers’  current  chances 


of  getting  compensation.  It 
advises  them  that  “there 
seems  little  point  in  respond- 
ing to  further  letters  Ifrom 
the  French  authorities]” 
until  further  meetings  have 
been  arranged.  For  drivers 
already  appealing  against  a 
refusal  of  compensation,  the 
department  suggests  “that 
you  withdraw  that  appeal,  or 
simply  allow  it  to  fall  by  tak- 
ing no  further  action  on  it ! 
and  instead  submit  a fresh 
claim". 

The  letter  discloses  that  i 
the  French  authorities  are 
now  demanding  that  all  com- 1 
pensatlon  forms  be  submit-  J 
ted  in  French,  and  are  refus- 
ing to  pay  a dally  rate  of, 
compensation  exceeding! 
£250.  They  are  also  insisting , 


that  payment  will  only  be 
made  on  receipt  of  precise 
details  of  potential  losses, 
and  are  refusing  to  compen- 
sate any  drivers  trapped  be- 
yond France  by  the  effects  of 
the  blockade.  (Many  were 
stuck  at  ferry  or  border 
crossings,  unable  to  move  ou 
even  though  their  business 
was  not  in  France.) 

The  50,000  French  lurry 
drivers,  who  mounted  about 
100  road  blocks  throughout 
— with  a blockade  of  100  sep- 
arate stoppages  all  over 
France  the  country,  struck 
after  demanding  that  their 
employers  respected  Euro- 
pean working  hours  legisla- 
tion. 

Both  the  then  transport 
secretary.  Sir  George  Young, 


and  EU  transport  commis- 
sioner Nell  Kinnock,  pledged 
help  to  ensure  that  British 
drivers  caught  up  In  the  af- 
fair would  get  speedy  settle- 
ment of  compensation.  Mr 
Kinnock  urged  the  French 
transport  secretary,  Anne- 
Marie  Idrac,  In  a strongly- 
worded  letter  that  “given  the 
cash-flow  crisis  this  dlsupte 
has  initiated  ...  it  is  to  be 
expected  there  will  be  a high 
rate  of  failure  in  the  indus- 
try unless  compensation  is 
available  within  a reason- 
able time  frame  (eg:  one  to 
two  months  maximum)”. 

Yesterday,  RHA  spokes- 
man Dan  Hodges  said:  "The 
I entire  compensation  process 
i™  Regenerated  into  a 
French  farce.  Every  time  we 


have  attempted  to  get  the 
French  government  to  reach 
agreement  on  tine  ground 
rules  for  our  members’ 
claims,  we  have  mat  with  a 
resounding  'non*. 

‘It’s  not  just  a case  of  the 
French  authorities  moving 
the  goal  posts;  It's  a case  of 
them  digging  up  the'  pitch, 
sacking  the  players  and  de- 
molishing the  stadium. 

“To  date  the  French  have 
agreed  Just  three  claims  of 
compensation,  none,  of  which 
has  even  been  paid.  For  our 
members,  the  money  lost 
during  the  action  is  not  just 
loose  change  — it  can  be  the 
difference  between  keeping 
their  trucks  on  the  road  or 
seeing  their  businesses  go  to 
the  wall" 
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News  in  brief 

Women  recalled  for 
cancer  smear  tests 


BRITAIN  5 


Pontefract  general 


.Doctors 


JCiStl: 


Young  *1306  higher  CJD  risk’ 


Spectator 
wallows  in 
Fergie-land 


Of  thea 


rJSSfS?’6  ^ <»fleagues,  from  the  Medical  Researt*  Conn- 
®*  Camtjrldge>  writing  in  the  British  Medical 

bSS2h^Si^tt0ne11l!2^a4  a®*  group,  45  percentate 
^^rs  and  kebabs  compared  to  13  per  cent  »wvTne  those  aged  60- 


compared  to4flperc«it«3fthose  a^d6Q^L.  — Chris  MShiU 

Row  over  Dana  shrine  bid 

the  Irish  prestdentlalhopefta  Dana  was  at  the  oeotreofcaiitro. 
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^^^^^sbestkmwnMarians]irineaaflieIanrichiiigpad^ 
Church  authorities  at  Khock,  Co  Mayo,  denied  they  had 

44-year-old  former  Enrovirion  Song  contest-  winnw 
after  BBCJfs  Newsnight  reported  that  she  had  wanted  to  begin 

her  campaign  thereto  succeed  Mary  Robinson.  Instead  she 

launched  It  in  Dublin  on  Wednesday,  — David  Sharrock 


Trouble  in  the  air 


aircraft  and  threatening  bdiavtour  after  an  alleged  fight  between 
a couple  on  a transatlantic  flight  Lawrence  Oliver,  aged  31,  was 
detained  when  the  Virgin  Atlantic  flight  at  Manchester  airport 
landed  after  the  captain  radioed  for  help. 

Trouble  allegedly  flared  when  a stewardess  asked  him  tp  secure 
his  year-old  daughter  as  the  plane  hit  turbulence.  Oliver  refused, 
and  was  allegedly  abusive  to  members  afthe  cabin  crew,  Greater 
Manchester  police  said. 


Lake  body  is  young  woman 


A BODY  found  by  divers  at  Conislan  Water,  Cumbria.  Is  that  of  a 
young  woman,  police  said  yesterday.  Police  launched  a murder 
inquiry  after  the  badly  decomposed  body,  which  had  be«i  > 

weighted  down,  was  discovered  by  local  divers  an  Wednesday,  200  I TheDuchess  of  York 
metres  flnom  the  shore  near  Brantwood.  > 
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Clara  Longrfgg 


THE  Spectator  maga- 
zine, normally  an 
organ  that  leans 
towards  the  estab- 
lishment. appears  to  have 
Joined  the  growing  republi- 
can movement  by  publish- 
ing unsavoury  revelations 
about  a member  of  the 
royal  family. 

The  Duchess  of  York’s 
holiday  diary,  published  in 
this  week’s  issue,  seemed  to 
he  the  work  of  a ham-fisted 
satirist:  “I  adore  horses 
and  sometimes  feel  that 
they  are  my  best  friends  as 
they  seem  to  understand 
me.  How  I wish  they  could 

taDc.” 

The  jottings  attributed  to 
the  duchess  appeared  to  be 
the  latest  act  of  cruelty 
towards  a past  or  present 
royal.  But  yesterday  her 
office  confirmed  that  the 
diary  was  indeed  all  her 
own  work. 

The  diary  mentions  her 

pirinting  alrilla,  Mlling  to 

mind  numerous  watercol-  i 
ours  reproduced  in  Hello! 
magazine.  “I  like  to  paint 
and  paint  well,  but  some- 
how 1 don't  get  it  quite 
tight.  My  pines  and  cy- 
presses just  don’t  look 
quite  Hke  pines  and  cy- 
presses. 1 imagine  I can 
cheat  with  all  the  paint-by- 
numbers that  I have 
brought  out  for  my  chil- 
dren. Isn’t  it  wonderful  to 
see  good  results?” 

The  duchess  has  found  a 
ready  market  for  her  con- 
fessions. The  Spectator 
diary  follows  her  syndi- 
cated home  thoughts 
column,  which  appears  all 
over  the  world  except  in 
Britain,  and  for  which  the 
debt-laden  duchess  is 
reportedly  paid  £100,000  a 
year. 


T sometimes  feel  that  horses  are  my  best  friends.  Howl  wish  they  could  talk*  photograph:  ed  bailey 


Dear  diary . . . 


’Andrew  and  i beHeve  so  much 
rn  this  new  Americanism  of  co- 
parenting, and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  we  have  more  fun  than 
the  children. . .lam  left  to  finish 
the  paint-by-numbem  and  Papa 
is  left  balancing  dangerously  on 
an  Inflatable  on  the  pool.’ 

■In  Tuscany  I received  many  invi- 
tations to  tinner  from  the  local 
aristas,  it  is  a refreshing  emotion 
to  feel  wanted,  and  I accepted 
everything  recklessly.  Then  after 
the  endless  dinners,  during 
which  i met  countless  count! 
[sic]  and  contesse  and  masses 
of  marches]  and  marchess,  I 
suspected  they. . .were  just  cu- 
rious about  this  wild  redhead.' 

'When  the  poflce  used  to  sur- 
round me  afl  the  time  I ddnt  miss 
them,  but  now  having  lost  them  I 
rather  Dke  them  being  around.’ 


The  non-seqnitnrs  and 
Jumbled  thoughts  are  per- 
haps the  only  thing*  that 
give  the  column  away  as 
genuine. 

Most  embarrassing  of  all 
is  the  torment  the  diet-ob- 
sessed duchess  experiences 
at  the  mere  sight  of  the  Tus- 
can landscape. 

“Pine  trees:  nuts.  Fig 
trees:  figs  (how  Alan  Bates 
ate  them  in  Women  in 
Love!).  Olive  trees:  olives 
and  oils.  Sunflowers:  more 
oils.  Grapes:  my  favourite 
Cervaro.  Pasta:  spaghetti, 
taglierlni,  linguine.  Meats: 
Parma  ham 

“With  every  smell,  I smell 
food.  With  every  sight,  I see 
food.  I can  almost  hear 
food.  X want  to  spade  the 
whole  lot  through  my 
mouth  at  Mach  2.  Basta! 

[enough}” 

At  last,  a mot  juste. 


No  1 0 adviser  named 

JOHN  HOLMES,  a career  diplomat,  has  been  appointed  as  top 
Whitehall  aide  to  Tony  Blair.  Mr  Holmes,  who  Is  in  his  mid- 
forties,  has  beenfbreign  affairs  private  secretary  at  No  10  for  a 
couple  of  years,  and  retains  that  role. 


Charge  after  death  in  custody 

A WEST  MERCIA  patioe  officer  is  to  lace  a disciplinary  charge 
after  the  death  ofayoung  man  in  Hereford  ptiicestatlon.  Philip 
Bevan  was  arrested  in  Hereford  last  January  for  allegedly  being 
drunk  atid  disorderly.  He  was  held  and  five  hoiirs  after  his  arrest 
was  found  to  have  stopped  breathing.  West  Mercia  police  have 
recommended  that  an  officer  be  charged  with  neglect  cf  duty. 


Mirror  editor  calls  truce  after  ‘stomach-churning’  leader  on  Sun’s  match-rigging  story 


MckVartey 
Sports  Correspondent 

THE  apology  of  the  year 
has  been  issued.  In  an  un- 
precedented mea  culpa  Piers 
Morgan,  editor  of  the  Mirror, 
has  begged  forgiveness  for  his 
paper's  “totally  over  the  top 
and  unnecessarily  unpleas- 
ant” coverage  cf  the  match- 
fixing  trial  involving  the  foot- 
baller Bruce  Grobbelaar. 

Mr  Morgan  also  pleads 


guilty  to  being  “a  complete 
tosser”  and  blames  the  inci- 
dent on  “me  being  a juvenile 
delinquent”.  But  the  recipient 
of  the  note  was  not  the  ex-Liv- 
erpool goalkeeper  or  even  his 
co-defendant -John  Fashanu, 
but  Sun  editor  Stuart  Higgins, 
a former  colleague  and  now  a 
fierce  rivaL 

The  Mirror’s  attack  lay 
with  its  headline  following 
the  footballers'  acquittal  last 
week  of  allegations  first  made 
In  the  Sun.  It  nun  “The  Sun 


Sting  That  Stank:  Biggest 
Own  Goal  In  History  Of  Jour- 
nalism.” The  article  featured 
mugshots  of  Mr  Higgins,  his 
deputy  Nell  Wallis  and  the 
story’s  two  reporters,  with 
the  caption:  “The  four  men 
who  tried  to  smear  our 
national  sport”.  There  was 
also  detail  about  the  original 
investigation,  which  it  de- 
scribed as  a “farce”. 

But  it  was  a leader  which 
mentioned  the  Sun’s  accusa- 
tion that  Liverpool  fens  stole 


from  the  dead  at  Hillsborough 
that  prompted  Mr  Morgan  to 
his  apology. 

The  leader  said:  “Only  in 
the  Sun  can  the  word  truth 
mean  lies.  And  now,  unable  to 
learn*  it  has  attacked  the 
same  city  again.” 

Kelvin.  McKenzie,  the  editor 
of  the  San  at  the  time  of  Hflls- 
borough  and  now  a senior 
Mirror  Group  executive,  ob- , 
jected  to  the  *' stomach-churn- 
Jhfily  dreadful”  leader,  so  Mr 
Morgan  sent  bis  apology  to  i 


Mr  Higgins,  saying:  “At  this 
point  1 realised  I had  been  a 
toted  prat  What  was  Intended 
to  be  a rather  tongue-in-cheek 
kicking  of  our  rivals  turned 
into  a rather  more  vindictive 
whack  and  I regret  that" 

Mr  Higgins,  who  was  un- 
available for  comment,  told 
the  Press  Gazette  most  jour- 
nalists agreed  the  attack  on 
the  Sun  was  a disgrace.  "It 
was  inaccurate  and  irrespon- 
sible, too.” 

Last  night  Mr  Morgan  said: 


"Our  coverage  was  a bit  over 
the  top  perhaps . . . though  if  I 
knew  it  was  going  to  be  pub- 
lished X wouldn’t  have  used 
such  glowing  terms.” 

But,  onimoosly,  he  was  in 
fighting  mood  again:  “I  sup- 
pose that  if  you’re  going  to 
trust  the  editor  of  the  Sun, 
you’ll  trust  anybody.  Stuart 
wrote  back  to  say  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned  this  was  the 
end  of  the  matter,  but  rm 
afraid  as  for  as  I'm  concerned 
it’s  the  start.” 


A mortgage 

quote  in 

fO  minutes? 
Beat  that. 


Call  TSB  PhoneBank  free  and  within  just  10  minutes , you’ll 

know  how  much  you  can  borrow. . 

Best  do  it  now,  because  it’s  good  to  know  how  much  ammunition 

you’ve  got  before  you  go  hunting - 


CALL  FREE  0500  758  OOO 
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Tlie  GATEW  2000*  G6-233M  gives  you  more 
multimedia  pmmr  for  your  money.  Check  ont  our  ready-to- 
nm  system  for  a multimedia  feast! 

Packed  with  m Intel  233MHz  Pentium*  II  Processor, 
a massive  3.2GB  hard  drive,  loads  of  memory,  a sound 
system  with  cool  speakers  to  rival  your  home  stereo,  crisp 
graphics  and  an  excellent  voice/fax  modem  for  Internet 
access  — the  G6-233M  is  everything  you've  been  looking 
for  is  home  computing. 

You’D  be  amazed  by  onr  huge  19”  momtor,  perfect  (or 
viewing  the  pre-loaded  Microsoft  Office  Small  Business 

Edition  software  package.  Designed  to  get  the  most  out  of 

your  PC,  this  package  also  includes  MS  Money  91,  helping 


you  up  to  date  in  today's  fast-changing  world. 

Gateway  2000  is  not  just  about  the  latest  technology, 
superb  systems  and  value  for  money.  Ybu  can  also  rely  on 
yoar  friends  in  the  business  for  award-winning  service  and 


you  own  your  PC.  Pita  a 30-day  no-quibble  money-back 


Hi?  HOM’-  i S A' 


,.  D0  NOT  KEEP  up  REPAYMfcNTS  ON  A MORTGAGE.  OF  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  ,T_ 


Gateway  2000  warranties. 

Give  our  friendly  sales  team  a call  today.  Gateway  2000 
— giving  more  PC  power  to  the  people! 


■ Intel  233MHz  Pentium*  H Processor 

■ 32MB  EDO  RAM  (expandable  to  128MB) 

■ 512KL2  Cache 

■ 3-5”  L44MB  Floppy  Disk  Drive 

■ Milsnni  12X  min/24X  max  120ms  CD-ROM  Drive 

■ Quantum*  3.2GB  10ms  Ultra  A2A  Hard  Drive 

■ Promise  UltraATA  Controller 

■ Ensomq"WaveuWe  32-hit  PCI  SotmrfCard 

■ Boston  Acoustics*  MkroMedia  5W  Speakers 
with  15W  Subwoofer 

■ STB*  VjRGE"  GX  3D  Graphics  Accelerator  with 
4MB  EDO  RAM,  170MHz  RAMDAC 

■ US  Robotics  Sportster  Wimwxkm* 
with  x2“  Tfedmotogy  (56Kbps*) 

■ J9"  EV900 100-92, 0.26dp  Monitor* 

■ ATX  Tower  Case 

■ Microsoft*  Windows*95 105  Keyboard 

■ MS*  Windows  95,  MS  IrtefliMoase" 

■ MS  Office  97  Sroall  Business  Edition  plus  Eocarta*  97 
(OS  version)  and  MS  Money  97 

m 3 Year  Limited  Warranty 

£1749  (£2089.15  inc.  VAT  & Delivery) 

Bn^bytiieGateway2000ShowTt)omandtestour 
wide  range  of  PCs  for  yourself! 

10  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London  WC2E  9HE. 

Showroom  Hoars  of  Business: 

1230 pm  - 6 JO  pm  Mondays 
930m -630 pm  Tuesday -Friday 
10.00  am  - 4.00  pm  Saturdays 
Closed  Sundays  and  Bank  Holidays 
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“You’ve  got  a friend  in  the  business."* 

0800  82  2000 

http://www.gw2k.co.uk 
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6 BRITAIN 

Michael  Hickey  denied  money  for  counselling' 

Clamour  for  payout 

to  Bridgewater  trio 


The  Guardian  Friday  August  IS  1997 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


CAMPAIGNERS  for 
the  three  men 
wrongly  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  13- 
year-old  Carl  Bridgewater 
catted  yesterday  for  them  to 
be  compensated  quickly,  as 
one  was  admitted  to  hospital 
for  psychiatric  treatment 
Sarah  McHugh,  a member 
of  the  Bridgewater  Four  cam- 
paign team,  said  that  while  an 
Interim  payment  was  immi- 
nent money  needed  to  pay  for 
counselling  when  the  men 
were  released  in  February 
had  not  been  forthcoming. 
£50.000  had  been  requested. 

Yesterday  the  Home  Office 
said  compensation  was  a mat- 
ter for  the  independent  asses- 
sor, who  does  not  comment  to 
the  media. 

Michael  Hickey  is  being ! 
treated  at  the  Reaside  clinic 
in  Birmingham  He  became 
increasingly  distressed  after 
his  conviction  was  quashed 
last  month,  along  with  those 
of  Jimmy  Robinson,  Vincent 
Hickey  and  the  late  Pat  Mol- 
Loy.  The  surviving  three  had 
served  18  years. 

Michael  Hickey,  aged  35, 
had  two  nervous  breakdowns 
in  prison  and  said  on  his 
release  that  his  circum- 
stances had  “nutted  me  off”. 

He  was  admitted  to  the 
clinic  on  Sunday  after  police 
were  called  to  the  home  of  his 
mother,  Ann  Whelan,  In  Bir- 
mingham. He  was  distressed 
and  had  been  shouting  abuse 
about  the  legal  system. 

His  girlfriend,  Michelle 
Beswick,  aged  31,  of  Kidder- 
minster, Worcestershire, 


Michael  Hickey  ...  being 
treat«d  m psychiatric  clinic 


aid:  "He  used  to  pace  around 
the  garden  and  shout  about 
the  system  and  prison 
officers. 

"The  night  he  was  taken  in 
I have  never  seen  bim  so 
angry.  I knew  I had  to  do 
something  about  it.  Bad  lan- 
guage is  the  only  way  he  can 
express  himself  and  he  was 
using  it  against  judges  and 
the  police  in  his  mum's  gar- 
den. He  kept  saying  they  will 
never  break  him  because  he 
is  an  innocent  man  it  has 
been  going  on  for  so  long.  He 
nas  never  received  an  apol- 
ogy, and  that  has  made  his 
mental  situation  worse.” 

The  men’s  solicitor,  Jim 
Nlchol,  said  that  eventually 
the  men  would  be  entitled  to 
around  £15,000  for  every  year 
of  wrongful  imprisonment. 

Paul  Castle,  a ciinir  spokes- 
man, said:  "Reaside  provides 
intensive  care  for  people  suf- 
fering from  mental  problems. 


People  are  soft  here  by  the 
courts,  referred  by  health 
workers  or  come  voluntarily. 
We  have  a high  staff-to-pa- 

tient  ratio." 

The  hospital  is  a medium 
secure  unit,  so  patients  can- 
not enter  and  leave  at  will, 
but  Mr  Castle  stressed  that  it 
was  not  a prison.  Patients 
have  their  own  room  and  are 
allowed  visitors  depending  on 
their  condition. 

Earlier  this  year  Mr  Hickey 
appeared  before  Birmingham 
magistrates  and  admitted 
stealing  a £750  diamond  ring 
from  a jewellers.  Ms  McHugh 
gflfd  thic  had  clearly  been  a 
cry  for  help. 

Reg  Dudley,  who  was 
released  from  prison  last 
week  after  serving  22  years 
for  two  murders  which  he  has 
always  Insisted  he  did  not 
commit,  said  yesterday  at  hig 
home  in  Islington,  north  Lon- 
don: “It's  a terrible  shock 
coming  out  of  prison  after  a 
long  time  inside.  It's  like  a 
rhickan  breaking  out  of  the 
egg.  Suddenly  you  come  from 
blackness  to  daylight. 

‘1  was  acclimatised  to  it  by 
having  home  leave,  and  that 
helped  to  take  the  edge  off  it 
But  Michael  Hickey  didn't 
have  that 11 

■ Nick  Flynn,  deputy  director 
of  the  Prison  Reform  Trust, 
said  Mr  Hickey,  as  an  inno- 
cent man,  had  "iigw»d  out  on 
the  gradual  progress  toward 
release  that  most  long-term 
prisoners  undergo,  including 
being  transferred  to  an  open 
prison  and  having  home 
leave.  Nor  was  he  part  of  the 
probationary  system,  with  a 
probation  officer  to  help  with 
housing  and  give  advice  on 
adjusting  to  life  outside. 


George  Cook,  at  108.  Britain’s  oldest  man.  "This  is  a glorious  occasion,’  he  said.  ‘Everybody  should  give  me  five  bob.* 
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Britain’s  oldest  man  quit  smoking  when  97 


Kama!  Ahmed 


George  cook,  who 
was  born  when  Glad- 
stone was  prime  min- 
ister, was  named  as  Brit- 
ain’s oldest  man  yesterday. 

Mr  Cook,  aged  108,  from 
Westcott,  near  Dorking, 
Surrey,  takes  over  the  title 


from  Vinson  Gulliver  who 
died  last  week  aged  109. 

“This  is  a glorious  occa- 
sion. everybody  should  give 
me  five  bob,”  Mr  Cook  said. 

The  Guinness  Book  of  Re- 
cords also  confirmed  yes- 
terday that  the  oldest  per- 
son in  the  world  is  Marie 
Louise  Melllemr,  of  Quebec. 
Canada,  who  is  116.  She 


( takes  over  the  title  from 
Jeanne  Calmest  who  died 
Last  week,  aged  i ?-?- 

“Since  Jeanne's  death  we 
have  been  Inundated  with 
potential  record  claims 
from  around  the  world.” 
said  Clive  Carpenter,  Guin- 
ness’s keeper  of  records. 
“We  have  an  extremely 
stringent  process  of 
verification.” 

Mrs  Meilleur  provided  a 
birth  certificate,  baptism 
certificate,  census  records 
and  two  marriage  certifi- 
cates to  confirm  her  age. 


Mr  Cook,  who  has  nine 
children,  15  grandchildren 
and  40  great-grandchil- 
dren. says  that  eating 
plenty  of  onions  and  garlic 
have  kept  him  young. 

Doctors  advised  Mr  Cook, 
who  was  born  on  June  17, 
1889,  to  give  up  smoking  at 
the  age  of  97.  Before  that  he 
said  he  had  smoked  "any- 
thing from  boot  laces  to  oak 
leaves  since  the  age  of  12”. 

Mr  Cook,  who  worked  as 
a gardener  all  his  life, 
fought  with  the  Royal  Sus- ; 
sex  Regiment  in  the  first , 


world  war  and  was.  .In- 
volved In  the  Battle  of  the 
Somme. 

Staff  at  the  Gardeners' 
Royal  Benevolent  Society 
home,  where  he  now  lives,' 
said  he  was  still  a lively 
character.  “He's  still  pretty 
feisty,”  said  Jackie  Davies, 
the  secretary.  "When  the 
nurses  get  him  up  in  the 
morning  he  always  grabs 
their  bottoms.” 

The  oldest  person  in  Brit- 
ain Is  3 14-year-old  Xucy 
Askew,  of  Backhand  Hill, 
near  ChigweU,  Essex. 


Companies  war 
over  video  disks 


Attacks  on 
Maze  officers’ 
homes  as  jail 
protest  ends 


Alaat  BeHos 


Electronic  giants 

Sony  and  Philips  have 
raised  the  prospect  of  a 
product  format  war  over  the 
industry's  most  promising 
newcomer — the  DVD,  an  ad- 
vanced computer  disk. 

The  two  companies  and 
Hewlett-Packard,  one  of  the 
United  States’  largest  com- 
puter hardware  makers,  have 
broken  away  from  a consor- 
tium which  has  struggled  to 
agree  a common  standard  for 
DVDs,  or  “digital  versatile 
disks”.  DVDs  look  Identical  to 
music  CDs  or  CD-Roms  but 
can  store  higher  quality  video 
footage.  They  will  also  be  able 
to  record. 

Sony  and  the  two  others 
will  continue  to  make  play- 
back-only  DVDs  under  the 
common  standard,  but  are  in- 
vesting in  a different  format 
for  recordable  disks,  or  DVD- 
Rams.  “Sony  followed  its  pol- 
icy of  developing  new  technol- 
ogy, and  the  optical  disks  are 
no  exception,”  a Sony  spokes- 
man in  Tokyo  said. 

But  the  move  h«s  parallels 
with  Sony’s  Hi-feted  attempt 
to  dominate  the  video  cassette 
market  when  it  launched  Be- 
tamax.  The  rival  format, 
VHS,  became  the  market 
leader,  even  though  its  qual- 
ity was  considered  inferior, 


because  its  creators  licensed 
the  format  to  other  compa- 
nies. Sony's  refusal  to  license 
Betamax  was  seen  as  a classic 
example  of  business  hubris. 

A format  war  could  jeopar- 
dise chances  of  a succesftil 
launch  for  the  DVD,  which  is 
due  for  limited  release  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Consumers 
may  be  put  off  buying  disks 
because  of  the  Tear  of  pur- 
chasing something  that  will 
quickly  become  obsolete. 

Even  before  the  product  — 
seen  by  the  industry  as  the 
next  wave  of  disks  — hits  the 
mass  market,  it  threatens  to 
plunge  the  DVD  market  into 
chaos.  Sony's  move  was 
greeted  with  shock  by  mem- 
bers of  the  consortium,  which 
agreed  on  a standard  two 
years  ago. 

A spokeswoman  for  consor- 
tium member  Matsushita  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  the  an- 
nouncement. A spokesman 
for  fellow  member  Toshiba, 
said:  "Some  companies  don't 
seem  to  have  learned  the  les- 
sons of  the  Betamax- VHS 
war.  The  people  who  still  suf- 
fer are  the  users." 

Sony  claims  its  recordable 
DVD  format  is  superior  to  the 
original  DVD-Ram  system  be- 
cause it  offers  better  compati- 
bility with  so-called  DVD- 
Rcm  drives.  DVD-Ram  floats 
will  be  able  to  store  an  hour 
of  film  footage. 


SHOTS  .were  fired  and  pet- 
rol bombs  thrown  at 


wrol  bombs  thrown  at 
prison  officers’  homes  over  a 
dispute  about  loyalist  prison- 
ers' conditions  at  Belfast’s  top 
security  Maze  prison,  unites 
Daoid  Sharrock. 

In  the  most  serious  incident 
a burst  of  automatic  gunfire 
hit  the  house  of  a retired  offi- 
cer in  Ported  own.  Co  Ar- 
magh. with  one  bullet  going 
through  a bedroom  window. 
The  homes  of  two  serving  offi- 
cers were  also  damaged  in 
petrol  bomb  attacks. 

There  were  no  claims  of 
responsibility,  but  the  attacks 
appeared  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Loyalist  Volunteer  Force. 
They  came  after  prison  offi- 
cers moved  into  H Block  Six 
at  the  Maze  on  Wednesday 
night  to  end  a day-long  pro- 
test by  27  LVF  prisoners. 

Nineteen  prison  officers 
were  sent  home  suffering 
smoke  inhalation,  and  a 
republican  TNLA  prisoner 
was  hurt  when  struck  by  a 
snooker  ball  in  the  protest  It 
was  the  prisoners'  third  dem- 
onstration in  three  months 
over  education  and  visiting 
facilities. 

The  Prison  Service  said  last 
night  it  would  improve  the 
regime  for  the  men,  within 
existing  budgets,  but  altering 
staff  shift  patterns  would  de- 
lay Implementation  of  the 
changes  until  September. 


Bank:  of  Scotland. 
Mortgages  Direct 
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NOTICE  OF  INTEREST  RATE  VARIATION 


The  Following  rates  For  mortgages  provided  by  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Mortgages  Direct  will  apply  as  from  18th  August  1997  for  both  new 
and  existing  borrowers. 


Bank  of  Scotland 
Mortgages  Direct  Variable  Rate 
8.74 % per  annum. 


Bank  of  Scotland 

Mortgages  Direct  Preferential  Variable  Rate 
7.74%  per  annum. 


Bank  of  Scotland  

Mortgages  Direct  Personal  Choice®  Variable  Rate 
8.44%  per  annum. 
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Sale  of  a century  past 
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Tourist  tells 
of  attack 
by  soldiers 


Clara  Longrigg 


A WOMAN  wept  as  she 
told  a Cyprus  court 
how  her  boyfriend 
was  punched  and 
kicked  by  British  soldiers 
outside  a nightclub  at  a holi- 
day resort 

dare  Harbour,  22,  from  Lee 
Green  in  south-east  London, 
described  how  she  was  forced 
to  watch  as  her  boyfriend 
Barry  Ford  was  set  upon  by  a 
group  of  soldiers. 

The  alleged  attack  took 
place  on  the  night  of  August  2 
at  Ayta  Napa,  a popular  tour- 
ist resort  in  Cyprus.  Ms  Har- 
bour told  the  court  "A  man 
came  out  from  behind  a bush 
and  said  something  to  Barry. 
Barry  replied  ‘Leave  me 
alone,  Tm  with  my  girlfriend, 

I don't  want  any  trouble.1 

“He  followed  us  when  we 
tried  to  walk  away  ...  and 
then  hit  Barry  in  the  Dace. 
The  mart  thing  I remember  is 
Barry  being  kicked  and 
punched  on  the  floor." 

She  also  saw  another  Brit- 
ish tourist  and  friend,  Shane 
Bell,  being  pushed  to  the 
ground  and  beaten. 

Ms  Harbour  confirmed  that 
their  attacker  was  Roger  Boll,  j 
a soldier  with  the  1st  Battal- 
ion  King’s  Regiment, 
stationed  In  Cyprus.  She  said 
that  the  soldier  (no  relation  to 
the  victim)  was  Joined  by 
“possibly  eight  men"  in  the 
attack*  “I  tried  to  stop  them 
...  1 remember  my  hair  being 
pulled  back  and  I was  told 
•Don’t  worry  about  it  it  will 
all  be  over  in  a minute’.’’ 

t She  wept  as  she  described 

pnb  and  all  their  period  contents,  which  are  expected  to  fetch  £330,000  at  auction  in  October  his  eyesfan?  fa^antPwith 


The  Lost  Street  Museum  at  Ross-on-Wye,  Herefordshire,  including  nine  Victorian  shops,  a 


A phonograph,  pig 
powder  and  even  a 
pub  up  for  grabs  as 
‘Victorian  dream’  goes 
under  the  hammer 


Sarah  Hall 

d 

IT  IS  the  kind  of  sale  Vic- 
torians fans  dream  of, 
with  the  entire  contents 
of  a 19th  century  street 
being  auctioned  by  Chris- 
tie's In  October. 

For  around  £330,000, 
everything  in  nine  lov- 
ingly-recreated Victorian 
shops  could  be  yours.  And 
that  is  not  to  mention  the 
pnb.  complete  with  ftally 
equipped  bar,  table-top 
skittle  game  and  a Test 
Your  Grip  slot  machine. 

The  treasures,  which  go  : 


under  the  hammer  In  Lon- 
don on  October  1?  and  17, 
fill  the  Lost  Street  Museum 
at  Ross-on-Wye,  Hereford- 
shire — a life-sized  row  of 
nine  shops  and  a pub  with 
late  19th  century  facades 
which  has  attracted  113,000 
visitors  since  it  opened  in 
1989. 

The  museum  was  built  up 
over  25  years  by  antique 
collector  Pauline  dl  Palma 
and  her  late  husband,  Roger. 
But  now  Mrs  diPahna  wants 
to  retire  and  the  street  — 
comprising  a grocer’s,  haber- 
dasher’s,  chemist’s,  tobac- 
conist’s. lamp,  gramo- , 


Tin  signs  from  the  museum  to  be  included  in  the  Christie’s 
sale,  mid  expected  to  (fetch  £S0-£80  (top)  and  up  to  £300 


phone,  toy,  motoring  and 
“scientific"  shop,  and  the 
pnb — is  to  be  dismantled. 

The  decision  was  a tough 
one  for  the  61-year-old 
grandmother.  “1  thinir  it 
wflj  break  me  np  when  it 
does  go,”  she  said.  “It’s 
been  my  life  for  25  years 
but  X decided  It  was  time  X 
went  and  did  all  the  things 
I want  to  while  I stm  have 
the  energy  — like  travel  to 
Australia,  and  the  other 
side  of  this  country.” 

She  added:  “It  all  started 
when  my  husband  bought  a 
Polyphon  musical  box. 
Then  I started  collecting 
dolls  and  it  just  grew  from 
there.  Because  we  were  in 
the  antiques  trade,  people 
kept  things  aside  for  us  — 
but  pretty  soon  we  had  too 
much. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  put  it 
in  store,  because  then  we 
couldn't  enjoy  it  and  n ei- 
ther could  anyone  else,  so 
we  did  what  my  husband 
had  always  wanted  and 
opened  the  museum.” 

Mrs  dl  Palma,  who  Is  sell- 
ing up  in  800  lots,  said  she 
would  welcome  the  street 
being  kept  in  one  piece.  “If 
someone  wanted  to  buy  It 
in  one  lot,  I would  be  quite 
happy.  Once  it’s  broken  up, 
you’ll  never  be  able  to  find 
all  these  antiques  again  be- 
cause some  are  quite  rare.” 

Among  the  more  valuable 
exhibits  are  the  self-chang- 
ing Polyphon  musical  box, 
which  could  fetch  up  to 
£20,000,  and  a coin-slot 
phonograph  by  Edison,  val- 
ued at  up  to  £3,000. 

A 1930s  toy  rickshaw, 
with  a lady  holding  a clock- 
work turning  parasol, 
could  fetch  £800.  whilea 
clockwork  Charlie  Chaplin 
figure  complete  with  twirl- 
ing cane  will  start  at  £200. 

But  Junk  shop  rnmmag- 
ers  will  also  flood  bargains 
— from  Victorian  gas  lamps 
starting  at  £20  to  hoof  and 
poultry  ointment,  pig  pow- 
der and  dog  soap  at  around 
£200. 

There  is  even  the  prover- 
bial kitchen  sink:  an  Ed- 
wardian version  is  valued 
at  £80 . — but  enthusiasts 
could  push  that  up  to  £150. 

However,  Mrs  dl  Palma  is 
being  firm  with  herself 
over  the  treasures.  She  con- 
fessed: “I  would  have  liked 
to  have  kept  all  of  them  but 
that’s  Impossible  and  I 
have  to  draw  the  line. 

“But  I am  keeping  four 
china  dolls.  My  fbur-year- 
old  granddaughter  loves 
them  — and  X have  to  admit 
they’re  my  babies.” 


blood  all  over  him".  Their 
friend  Shane  Bell  "had  blood 
coining  from  bis  mouth 
his  eyes  were  rolled  back". 

The  five  British  soldiers 
accused  of  two  counts  of 
grievous  bodily  harm  and  one 
count  of  actual  bodily  bans 
are  Roger  Bell,  aged  26,  Tim 
Carter,  27,  Steven  Wolsten- 
croft,  26,  Steven  Girvan  and 
Stuart  Spencer,  both  2a  AH 
five  have  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Cross-examined  by  the  de- 
fence about  her  ability  to 
identify  the  attackers.  Har- 
bour replied:  “It  happened 
very  fast  but  I could  not  forget 
the  faces." 

John  Mylonas,  for  the  de- 
fence, asked:  “If  they  were 
dressed  in  women’s  clothes 
would  you  have  told  that  to 
the  police?  If  anyone  was 
dressed  in  women's  clothes  or 
a crash  helmet,  would  you 
remember?”  Ms  Harbour 
replied:  'Tin  not  very  good 
with  the  way  people  dress  but 
I remember  their  faces,  al- 
though 1 cant  say  exactly 
what  each  one  did." 

The  victims  of  the  attack 
have  had  to  extend  their  stay 
in  Cyprus  because  of  the  trial, 
and  now  face  an  indefinite  de- 
lay before  the  matter  is 
concluded. 

One  of  the  accused.  Stuart 
Spencer,  was  charged  sepa- 
rately, which  means  a sepa- 
rate hearing  and  a re-run  of 
yesterday's  ordeal.  The  three 
victims  must  either  stay  In 
Cyprus  or  fly  back  from  Brit- 
ain for  the  next  bearing. 

Sacha  Wright,  Shane  Bell's 
girlfriend,  also  from  south- 
east London,  said:  ‘‘The 
money  is  coming  out  of  our 
pockets.  Our  family  is  suffer- 
ing because  of  this." 


"3  weeks  ago  it  was 
just  a room... now  it's 
a Sharps 
fitted  bedroom/' 


SUMMER 


1 


ENDS  SUNDAY  4PM  | 

ALL  BEDROOMS  NOW 

HALF  PRICE 


THIS  WEEK  ONLY  EXTRA 

£100  OFF 


-*7P  : ' • : 


NEW 

CANTERBURY 

RANGE 

NOW  AVAILABLE 


»V  i-£T 


You’d  never  have  believed  it,  but  before  Sharps  transformed  the  room  above  into  a beautiful 
spacious  bedroom,  it  was  just  a box  room  of  clutter  with  just  enough  space  to  house  a bed. 

Then  Sharps  took  over.  Sharps  are  the  UK’s  IVo.l  fitted  bedroom  specialist,  designing  and  fully 
fitting,  beautiful,  affordable  bedrooms  that  make  the  moat  of  your  bedroom’s  space,  whatever  its 
dimensions.  And  in  Sharps  Summer  Sale  all  bedrooms  across  the  range  of  styles  are  Half  Price, 
plus  if  you  order  your  bedroom  in  the  final  week  of  the  Sale,  there’s  an  extra  £100  off. 

Take  a look  at  the  Summer  Sale  before  it  ends  and  find  out  what  Sharps  can  do  for  you. 


Worm’s  gene  may  hold  the  key  to  longer  life 


Tim  Radford 
IcUmce  Editor 

Scientists  working  an 

the  DMA  of  a worm  have 
found  b gene  that  might  hold 
the  secret  oflwiger  life. 

The  gene,  named  daf-2,  reg- 
ulates glucose  metabolism  in 
a tiny  nematode  called  Caen- 
orhabdldtls  rieputs.  But  it 
also  affects  the  worm  s 
lifespan.  , , . 

Tito  worm  matures  in  about 
four  days.  Itwrftr  aftbut  a 
fortnight  and  is  a millimetre 
long.  Dut  1.000  people  around 
the  world  are  working  on  a 
project  to  unravel 'Hi  n 
blueprint.  It  « scientifically 
attractive  because  four  out  of 
five  animals  on  the  planet  nre 
nematodes,  and  because  JJ  “ 
immensely  simple.  But  it  also 


has  genes  similar  to  much 
more  complicated  organisms 
such  as  humans. 

The  nematode  has  one 
remarkable  trick:  it  seems  to 
be  able  to  put  the  ageing  pro- 
cess on  hold.  When  the  going 
gets  tough  — overcrowding 
and  rood  scarcity,  for  instance 

— C.  elegans  stores  fat,  stops 
eating  and . goes  into  sus- 
pended animation  for  up  to 
two  months.  "In  human 
terms,”  says  Science  maga- 
zine today,  "that  is  like  hav- 
ing yourself  cryogemcally 

preserved  until  2297." 

- Four  scientists  at  Massa- 
chusetts general  hospital  and. 
Harvar-d  medical  school 
report  in  Sclehce  that  Qiey 
have  cloned  and  examined 
the  gene  that  can  either  block 
or  speed' up  the  ability  to  go 
into  this  kind  of  cold  storage. 


Like  all  genes,  daf-2  carries 
the  code  for  a protein.  This 
one  appears  to  be  the  worm 
equivalent  of  a human  Insulin . 
receptor,  which  'listens"  for ' 
the  hormone  insulin,  which  is  j 
secreted  in  response  to  blood 
sugar.  The  Implication  is  if 
there  is  not  enough  food  (or 
insulin)  available,  the  gene 
switches  on  the  possibility  of 
a hibernating  state. 

There  is  a link  between  diet 
.and  endurance:  scientists 
studying  rats  on  "starvation” 
diets  have  found  their  -life- 

spans  are  longer.  - 

“This  finding  suggests  that 
at  whig  glucose  metabolism 
could  be.a  key  to  slowing  ag- 
ing in'  Higher  organisms,  per- 
haps  even  in  humans.”  said 
David  Finkelstein.  of  the  US 
National  institute  of  Ageing, 
which  paid  for  the  research. 
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Rising  vandalism 
causing  half  of 

train  accidents 


KaHh  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


THE  biggest  animal  in- 
crease in  railway  van- 
dalism, which  now  ac- 
counts for  51  per  cent 
of  train  accidents,  was 
reported  yesterday  by  tbs 
Health  and  Safety  Executive. 

The  increase,  which  Stan 
Robertson,  chief  railway  in- 
spector, described  as  massive, 
has  alarmed  the  industry  so 
much  that  a group  of  senior 
managers  has  been  instructed 
to  develop  a strategy  to  deal 
with  the  problem  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 

This  is  expected  to  include 
increased  staffing  at  key 
stations,  where  levels  have  j 
been  cut  in  the  past  few  years, ! 
and  greater  vigilance  by  the 
British  Transport  Police. 

Mr  Robertson  said  the  steep 
rise  In  accidents  from  989  in 
1995/96  to  1,753  in  the  year 
ending  in  March  this  year 
was  partly  dne  to  changes  in 
reporting,  but  it  left  him  “ex- 
tremely worried". 

Arson  was  the  cause  of  57 
per  cent  of  train  fires,  which 
rose  from  2S6  to  302,  and  in 
the  new  category  erf  damage  to 
drivers’  cab  windows  vandal- 
ism caused  408  of  the  468  inci- 
dents. There  was  a 53  per  cent 
increase  in  trains  running 
into  obstructions  put  there  by 
vandals. 

In  spite  of  publicity  cam- 
paigns and  warnings,  fatali- 
ties from  trespassing  and  sui- 
cide had  risen  from  246  to  251, 
he  said.  He  was  awaiting  cor- 
oners' verdicts  on  64  of  the 
deaths. 

Fatalities  due  to  accidents 
were  the  lowest  on  record  at 


v?'\- 


The  incidents 
on  trains 
reflect  what  is 
happening  on 
the  streets  and 
usually  involve 
young  people’ 
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Transport  police 


25.  three  lower  than  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  for  the  first 
time  m 50  years  no  one  travel- 
ling m a road  vehicle  was 
lolled  at  a level  crossing. 

Jimmy  Knapp,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  Rail.  Maritime 
and  Transport  union,  urged  1 
the  transport  police  to  act  im- 
mediately to  reduce  attacks 
on  rail  staff  In  some  areas  as- 
saults have  doubled  in  the 
past  three  years. 

His  union  cited  incidents 
from  a Ralltrack  log  of  staff 
being  attacked  by  a gunmen 
and  guards  being  assaulted  by 
passengers  with  knives,  iron 
bars  and  bottles.  “The  climate 
of  tear  has  got  to  be  tank-led 
quickly,"  he  said. 

The  transport  police  said 
operations  had  been  under- 
taken in  several  areas  to  curb 
vandalism.  The  latest  one,  on 
the  south  coast,  had  cut  the 
number  of  Incidents. 

With  limited  resources,  its 
policy  was  to  target  specific 
trouble  spots,  a senior  official 
said.  “The  incidents  on  trains 


reflect  what  is  happening  on 
the  streets  and  usually  in- 
volve young  people.” 

One  train  company.  Prism, 
which  operates  the  London, 
Tilbury  and  Southend  line, 
said  It  had  doubled  the  num- 
ber of  security  guards  in  the 
past  12  months,  which  had 
helped  to  reduce  vandalism. 

Lew  Adams,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  train  drivers’ 
union,  Aslef,  said:  “While 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
railway  accident  deaths  is 
clearly  welcome,  the  rise  in 
accidents  on  the  rail  network 
remains  disturbing. 

“The  high  level  of  accidents 
caused  by  vandalism  is  par- 
ticularly worrying  for  us,  in 
terms  of  the  threat  it  poses 
both  to  our  members  and  to 
the  travelling  public.  Also  the 
rise  in  the  number  of  deaths 
arising  from  trespass  on  rail- 
way lines  Is  regrettable. 

"Aslef  remains  convinced 
that  more  Investment  In  rail- 
way Infrastructure  Is  badly 
needed  to  preserve  safoty.” 


PUgrfans  at  prayer  at  St  Patrick's  Purgatory.  Numbers  have  declined  from  a peak  In  the  1980s  after  the  Pope's  visit  to  Ireland  photograph-  kelvin  boves 


Fewer  pilgrims 
face  rigours  of 
St  Patrick’s  isle 
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David  Sbarrocfc 
Ireland  ConetpoDdeirt 


FALLING  numbers  at 
the  only  genuine  trial 
of  penance  in  the  west- 
ern Christian  world  hold 
uo  fears  for  the  Friar  of  St 
Patrick’s  Purgatory.  The 
last  group  of  some  15,000 
pilgrims  climbed  on  boats 
yesterday  for  three  days  of 
fasting  and  prayer  on 
Station  Island  in  Donegal’s 
remote  Lough  Derg. 

Father  Richard  Mohan 
was  waiting  to  prepare  < 
them  for  the  observance  of 
sacramental  rites. 

The  pilgrims  deprive 
themselves  of  sleep,  have  j 
only  one'  meal  of  black,  tea  | 
and  dry  toast  and  recite , 
1,449  prayers,  not  includ- 
ing Mass.  All  for  just  £15. 
Hardly  surprising  then  that 
numbers  in  the  annual  10- 
week  pilgrimage  season 
have  halved  in  the  past  15 
years  from  a high  of 30,000. 

The  friar  smiles.  “This  is 
my  24th  season  working 
here.  During  that  time  I 
have  seen  the  .numbers  go 


up  and  down.  Okay,  we 
have  the  number  now 
than  in  the  early  1980s.  But 
we  are  still  getting  the 
same  number  that  we  did 
10  years  before  that  high 
point.  It’s  a cyclical  thing.” 

He  believes  the  figures  of 
the  last  decade  were 
boosted  by  the  Pope’s  visit 

to  Ireland  in  1979  and  by  Ma 
fair  blast  of  publicity’* 


They  have  no 
sleep,  eat  only  dry 
toast  and  recite 
1,449  prayers 


when  St  Patrick's  Purga- 
tory embarked  on  an  ex- 
pansion plan. 

Documentary  evidence 
exists  of  22  foreigners  mak- 
ing the  pilgrimage — drawn 
by  tales  of  St  Patrick’s  vi- 
sions in  a cave  on  the  island 
— before  1500,  many  of 
whom  reported  their  own 
holy  sightings.  The  tale  of 
the  Knight  Owein’s  visit  Is 


said  to  have  Inspired 
Dante’s  Divine  Comedy. 

This  year  is  the  600th  an- 
niversary of  the  visit  of  a 
Spanish  count,  Raymond  de 
Parelhos.  who  claimed  to 
have  met  a dead  kins- 
woman who  was  "doing 
time”  in  purgatory  because 
of  the  time  she  had  spent 
“in  painting  her  face”. 

During  the  three  days, 
the  pilgrims  are  expected  to 
complete  nine  Stations  of 
the  Cross  at  various  points 
on  the  tiny  island.  They 
stand  with  their  hacks  to  St 
Brigld’s  Cross  and  repeat 
three  times:  “I  renounce 
the  World,  the  Flesh  and 
the  Devil."  And  they  keep 
one  another  awake  during 
a 24-hour  vlgUL 

The  island  can  accommo- 
date 800  people,  but  Father 
Mohan  reckons  such  num- 
bers take  away  the  point  of 
the  pilgrimage.  "One  iff  the 
main  reasons  for  coming 
here  is  to  get  away  to  some- 
where quiet  where  you  can 
contemplate.  We  could  cope 
with  25  per  cent  more,  but 
rm  happy  with  the  num- 
bers we’re  getting  now." 
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Friendly  neighbours  are 
best  bet  for  security 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


WHEN  you  have 
friends  and  neigh- 
bours, you  have 
something  money  cannot  buy. 
It  is  called  "collective 
efficacy". 

Researchers  in  Chicago 
have  found  that  collective  ef- 
ficacy or  community  spirit  is 
better  even  than  cops  on  the 
beat  A sense  of  true  neigh- 
bourhood watchfulness  cuts 
down  violent  crime. 

The  research  was  done  by 
Robert  Sampson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  col- 
leagues from  Michigan  State 
I University  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public 
Health.  They  report  today,  in 
the  US  journal  Science,  on  a 
survey  of  8.782  residents  in 
343  neighbourhoods  in  the 
city  of  A1  Capone. 

Rgatm'njng  the  ijnira  be- 
tween local  geography,  low 
socio-economic  status  and 
criminal  violence,  they  found 
that  the  amount  of  crime  var- 
ied according  to  how  well 
people  knew  and  trusted  each 
other.  In  areas  with  a high 


degree  of  "collective  efTi- 1 
cacy",  the  murder  rate  was  40 
per  cent  lower  than  in  areas 
where  neighbours  did  not  i 
know  and  rely  on  each  other,  i 

They  define  collective  effl- 1 
cacy  as  the  "the  willingness 
and  readiness  of  a neighbour-  i 
hood  to  act  together  to  solve  a 
problem”.  They  chose  Chi- 
cago for  being  a microcosm  of 
the  entire  United  States:  it 
has  huge  racial  and  cultural 
diversity.  One  third  of  the 
city  is  black,  one  third  white, 
and  one  third  Latino. 

Small  dusters  of  popula- 
tions were  selected  as  “neigh- 
bourhoods". The  survey  cov- 
ered behaviour  at  all  levels, 
asking  about  whether  neigh- 
bours were  likely  to  intervene 
if  children  played  truant, 
spray  painted  graffiti,  or 
showed  disrespect  to  adults, 
and  what  would  happen  if  a 
fight  broke  out,  or  budget  cuts 
threatened  the  fire  station. 
Respondents  were  also  asked 


about  armed  fights,  gang  war- 
fore,  sexual  assault,  rape  and 
mugging. 

The  information  convinced 
the  research  team  that  com- 
munities could,  anddid,  help 
themselves.  "The  capacity  of 
residents  to  control  group- 
level  processes  and  visible 
signs  of  social  disorder,  is  a 
key  mechanism  influencing 
opportunities  for  Interper- 
sonal crime  in  a neighbour- 
hood,” they  report. 

Race  was  not  a powerful  in- 
fluence. There  were  varia- 
tions of  crime  in  largely  Mack 
neighbourhoods  that  could  be 
more  easily  linked  with  the 
way  residents  felt  about  each 
other  than  with  levels  of  pov- 
erty and  Insecurity. 

The  news  could  be  useful  to 
police  and  policymakers.  But 
they  warm  "Recognising  that 
collective  efficacy  matters 
does  not  mean  that  Inequal- 
ities at  the  neighbourhood 
level  can  be  neglected.” 
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Cosmonauts  back  on  earth  after  months  of  disasters 


WORLD  NEWS  9 


Always  on  their  mind 


red 


Tim  Radfonj 
Sctenc*  Editor 


TWO  exhausted-  Rus- 
sian cosmonauts 
emei^ed  smiling  from 
tnelr  Soyuz  space  can- 
suieon  to  the  parched  steppes 
yesterday, 
after  the  worst  six  months  in 
space  since  humans  first  went 
into  orbit 

Commander  Vasily  Tsib- 
uyev  and  engineer  Alexander 
kazutieln  drank  some  water 
and  then  surrendered  to  med- 
tests.  During  their  tenure 
of  the  ll-year-ald  Russian  Mir 
space  station,  they  endured 
sui  oxygen  system  failure,  a 
nne.  a coolant  leak,  a near- 
calamitous  collision  with  a 
cargo  ship  they  were  trying  to 
park,  -loss  of  oxygen,  a mace 
ship  out  of  control  ana  & 
power  shutdown. 

As  they  tried  to  put  the 
problems  right,  things  went 
on  going  stubbornly  wrong. 
An  accidental  computer  Shut- 
down led  to  another  near 
tragedy.  In  addition,  Cdr 
Tsibllyev,  aged  43,  began  to 
have  what  looked  suspi- 
ciously like  heart  trouble. 

They  left  behind  two  Rus- 
sian replacements,  the  Brit- 
ish-born astronaut  and  astro- 
physicist Michael  Foale,  aged 
40,  who  will  not  be  relieved 
until  late  September,  an  oxy- 
gen-generating system  which 
had  tailed  once  more,  and  the 
threat  of  drinking  water 
being  contaminated  by  the 
coolant  leak. 

Cmmder  Tsibllyev  told  the 
three  crew  members  remain- 
ing on  Mir;  “I  hope  that 
everything  bad  that  we've 
had  will  leave  with  us.” 

Back  on  earth,  he  smiled 
broadly  as  he  emerged  from 
the  Soyuz  capsule.  “What 
other  Ibellngs  could  we  have 
— just  happy  to  be  back,”  he 
said.  But  he  faced  Immediate 
bad  news,  kept  from  him 


whflfi  he  was  in  space,  about 
the  death  of  his  stepfather 
five  months  ago. 

He  will  also  face  tough 
questions  about  what  went 
wrong  In  orbit  and  may  have 
a problem  with  his  accounts. 
Cosmonauts  have  contracts 

with  incentive  bonuses  

reported  to  be  £62  for  gqcfr 
day  in  orbit,  and  £620  for  each 
space  walk.  But  they  also 
nave  "maluses"  — they  lose 
money  when  things  go  badly: 

They  have  been  publicly 
criticised,  not  least  by  Presi- 
dent Boris  Yeltsin  who  talked 
of  "human  error”  in  space. 

But  they  have  been  supported 


Cdr  Vasily  Tsibliyev  after 
landing:  “happy  to  be  back" 


by  the  Engl  i shjanguage  daily 
the  Moscow  Times,  which 
said  Cmmder  Tsibllyev  had 
“helped  keep  the  orbital 
battlewagon  going  six  years 
past  its  intended  expiration 
date  in  conditions  of  terrify- 
ing uncertainty.  His  bosses 
should  call  it  even  and  give 
him  a hero's  welcome”. 

It  will  be  for  Anatoly  Solo- 
vyov, aged  49,  and  his  flight 
engineer  Pavel  Vinogradov, 
aged  43,  to  get  things  ship- 
shape again.  Cdr  Solovyov 
has  already  flown  four  Mir 
missions.  Logged  456  days  in 
orbit  and  walked  in  space 


nine  tunes.  Today  he  and  Ms 

crew  VdH  begin  to  eramlry, 
the  Sp^fctr  module,  deserted 
since  it:. wag_  punctured  by  a 
oolltelon-  wlth.  an  unmanned 
cargo  ship  on  June  25. 

The  operation  win  Involve 
several  sorties:  the  crew  win 
move  the' Soyuz  capsule  to  a 
new  docking  position,  where 
it  w31  serve  as  an  emergency 
lifeboat  T|bey  win  then  move 
an  unmanned  Progress  cargo 

spacecraft  which  has  been 
"parked”  alongside,  and  dock 
that  It  will  serve  as  a Wnij  of 
waste  skip  before  being  dis- 
patched to  bum  up  over  the 
ocean  in  October. 

They  may  also  have  to 
make  six  spacewalks  to  repair 
power  supplies,  enmiwa  the 
exterior  of  the  Spektr  nuvfni^ 
and  patch  at  least  two  holes. 
Once  it  has  been  sealed,  they 
can.  get  inside  and  clean  up. 
Then  Mir  will  have  a labora- 
tory again.  . 

’Hie  June  disaster  did  not 
entirely  stop  research  — ex- 
periments with;  mustard 
plants  and  crystal  formation 
in  low  gravity  have  continued. 

The  United  States  and  Rus- 
sia are  using  Mir  as  a base 
from  which  to  prepare  for  the 
$30  billion  (£18.75  bfUifm)  In- 
ternational Space  Station,  the 
first  section  of  which  will  be 
put  into  orbit  next  year. 

The  space  station  began  life 
on  the  drawing  board  looking 

TTiTirh  Iflro  tlio  one  In  the  film 

2001:  A Space  Odyssey.  Since 
then  it  has  been  rethought  six 
times.  When  finiahad,  proba- 
bly in  2002,  It  will  be  the  size 
of  a football  field  and  have 
seven  science  laboratories. 

But  its  assembly  will  require 
intricate  spacecraft  manoeu- 
vres and  a cadre  of  cosmo- 
nauts and  astronauts  accus- 
tomed to  long  spells  in  micro- 
gravity  — and  to  handling 
tools  while  circling  250  miles 
above  the  planet  at  18£00mph. 
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Graceland  has  become  a shrine,  where  fern  will  gather  tonight  carrying  lighted  candles  as  they  file  past  Elvis’s  grave  photooviph:  randy  a taylqr 


The  King  is  dead,  long  live  the  God 


Chips  are  down  for 
Turidsh  casino  staff 


As  75,000  fens  hit  Memphis  for  the  20th  | every  steamy  August  for  i impersonator  contests,  the  [ against  it.  He  was  an  medi- 

. r the  past  15  years,  to  com-  screening  off  a documentary  cation  because  of  his  hectic 

anniversarv  Of  Elvis  Presleys  death  meraorate  tlm  anniversary  called  Elvis:  The  Karate  lifestyle,  he  was  continually 

1 1 of  their  idol's  death.  Years,  the  dedication  off  an  working,  on  the  road-  If  he 

Mane  Tran  Witnesses  the  deification  wee^  “lKrat  T5-000  mvis  statue  near  the  new  took  care  of  himself  Mke  he 

fans  descended  an  Memphis  Elvis  Presley's  Memphis  took  care  of  his  fans,  he’d 
for  the  20th  anniversary,  restaurant,  and  seminars  still  be  here  today.” 

FEEL  closer  than  I 011  their  fll*t  dates-  ‘T  many  off  them  will  about  his  life  and  times.  As  for  his  ballooning 

ever  to  Elvis  Pres- 1 car®  “ you’re  King  gather  at  the  Graceland  “We  seem  to  be  at  that  weight,  that  was  because 


The  government . 
fears  gambling 
aids  gangsterism. 

Andrew  Wood 


tempts  to  exclude  them  and  I several  casino  owners  were 


xrat  his  life  and  times.  As  for  his  ballooning 

“We  seem  to  be  at  that  weight  that  was  because 


allow  in  foreigners  only. 


[ kfiled  ln  i^fia  .infighting.  A7 


-ley,  listening  to  I ?arga?’  *****  te  dap^1- 1 gates  tonight,  carrying  I point  where  you  can  intelB-  I Elvis  drank  a lot  of  water. 


President  Suleyman  De-  parliamentary  commission  hark  nuL  fen  bemused  Elvis, 

mlrol  has  tried  to  Mock  toe  highlighted  toe  role  of  cast  Sandy’s  husband  and  fbr- 

rintim  nn  fha  Dmnrwlc  lhaf  nni  Ha  InwiiHntiiM  nTfha  Cnnmng  PMCK  UK  IBBIS  De- r»T  hji_u  i-j 


a ter,”  Sandy’s  mmhtold  a 1 hghtea^caudles  as  they  file 
i bemused  Elvis.  [past  Elvis's  grave. 


gently  talk  about  an  emerg-  said  one  guest 


closure  on  the  grounds  that  I nos  in  tta  Investigation  of  foe  I foreaeftlnntn  hteffn^ion-  mer  DJ,  Wink,  regaled  the 
tourism  and  jobs  would  be  af- 1 Susurluk  affeir,  in  which  a a * “WhShSpeMdqST^  ^with  the  hegta- 


ing  quasi- religions  move- 
ment," said  Norman 


The  afternoon  ended  on  a 
high  note —Elvis’s  meeting 


tourism  and  jobs  would  beef-  Susurluk  affeir,  in  which  a a 
fected:  18,000  people  work  in  car  carrying  a gangster,  a pci 


reports  from  Ankara  ,'?&i3£Sn0?^rsheni. 

ton  Casino,  Ercim  Tosyali,  a 


**  meeting  with  the  Beatles?” 
the  sector  which  generates  itidan.  a beauty  queen  and  a ForlWcare  EMs  fens. 


xnit  £15  billion  a year.  senior  policeman  was  in 

The  director  of  the  Shera-  volved  hi  a fatal  crash. 


nings  of  the  Elvis  legend, 
when  radio  listeners  lit  up 


the  mriuteuenfial  act  of  the  switchboard  after  the 
remembrance  was  not  a pdl-  rtatim  played  Th^s  At 


to  Mtechy  GnEt  first  of 


™ uivuutitc  uauui  wwu  win  uoyyeu  w iua  om  wuuuuiu^  m uuuiuul  Door  Kin  fir  Mpmnhk  npfph.  LUmmauuKU  JUV1S  in  uer- 

country’s  politicians  and  | staff.  They  are  wettpaid  by  Some  casino  owners  blame  bourhoed.  This  was  where  many,  said:  “Elvis  could 


power  brokers.  But  only  for  Turkish  standards.  The  most  the  former  deputy  prime  min- 1 -gj^  gamd  his  school  di-  read  a map  better  than  any- 


enother  six  months,  now  that  junior  table  staff  start  at  £600  ister,  Tansu  Ciller,  for  their  ploma^  wIljCh  he  framed  one  in  the  platoon.1 


There  are  parallels 
in  the  origins  of 
Christianity 
Buddhism, 
Confucianism  and 
the  Bvis  movement* 


Girardot,  a professor  of  with  the  Beatles,  recounted 
comparative  religions,  who  by  the  loquacious  Mr  Kel- 


teaches  a course  on  Elvis  at  lor.  Elvis  wore  a bine  silk 
Lehigh  University  in  Beth-  shirt  and  was  very  excited. 


teheto,  Pennsylvania. 


“We  were  all  sitting  in 


“There  are  parallels  in  the  den,  when  we  heard 
the  origins  of  Christianity,  screaming  outside,’’  Mr 


Buddhism,  Confucianism  Keller  told  rapt  fens.  “The 


and  the  Elvis  movement.' 


four  Beatles  came  in  and  all 


The  school  event  was  part  sat  down  on  the  floor  at  El- 
of  the  deification.  Elvis  was  vis’s  feet  There  was  silence 


a warm  human  being;  he  in  the  room,  they  were 


parliament  has  defied  a presi-  a month,  paid  In  hard  cur-  problems.  When  in  power, 
dential  veto  and  ordered  It  to  rency.  He  predicts  10  per  cent  she  said  casinos  were  used  for 


and  hung  on  a walL 


Despite  the  nelghbonr- 


was  like  a father  who  lis-  looking  up  at  Elvis.  “Well  if 


These  most  devoted  off  I *°°t  5“®  EMs  Week  will  climax  in 


toned  to  your  problems,  he  you  guys  aren’t  going  to 
was  very  humble  and  po-  talk  to  me.  I'm  going  to 


shut  by  February  10,  along  wm  go  abroad,  20  per  cent  laundering  money.  Casino  fens  uald  $8  (£5)  to  pack  the  any  blade  people  in  the  an-  tomorrow’s  Elvis  In  Con-  lite,  he  was  a real  southern  bed,’  Elvis  said,  and  that 

with  Turkey's  77  other  will  find  other  jobs  and  the  owners  say  she  started  the  schoolauditorixun  to  listen  dience.  Most  were  middle-  cert  97,  when  The  King  will  gentleman  who  you  would  broke  the  ice.” 


casinos. 

Worried  that  they  have  be- 


restwfll  join  the  unemployed  campaign  against  them  after  of  Elvis’s  friends  aged  women’  with  a smat-  be  reunited  via  video  tech-  want  your  daughter  to  date.  When  the  evening,  which 


or  worse  as  they  try  to  main-  her  husband  had.  failed  to  and  associates  reminisce  taring  of  Elvis  look-alikes  nology  with  musicians  who  Larry  Keller,  hairdresser  Included  a guitar  Jam  ses- 


come  havens  for  gangsters,  I tain  their  standard  ofHving.  I move  Into  toe  casino  busi-  ^ wjlose  with  swept-back  hair  and  accompanied  him  over  the  to  Hollywood  stars  who  I sion  between  Elvis,  George 


MPs  have  adopted  measures 
originated  under  the  previous  about  the  women,”  1»  says.  “T  lamist  coalition  partners, 
Islamist-led  goverommt  hut  would  not  like  to  say  this  but,  who  consider  gambling  a sin, 
continued  by  their  secularist  unfortunately,  we  will  see  to  act  against  the  casinos, 
successors.  them  on  the  streets.  As  fer  as  But  staff-  at  the  Ankara 


"I  am  very  pessimistic  ness.  She  then  urged  her  Is-  ^ greater  than  ever  20  pork-chop  sideburns.  There  years.  The  Jordanalxes,  gave  It  all  up  to  attend  to  and  Ringo.  ended,  Elvis  saw 
“Ti  iam<a+  anaTMinii  noY+no-.  i - - - - - ' 1 were  a fair  number  of  The  Sweet  Inspirations,  Elvis’s  locks,  was  ap-  the  Beatles  out.  The  fans 


years  after  his  death. 


Amnni*  ihipkic  nn  younger  fans,  including  D.  J.  Fontana,  Charlie  plauded  when  he  said:  screamed 

A1UU1AE  gUMLS  UU  an  RraVnions  Unfit  (InJin  anil  n»h<»«  oHTI  “Cfnrfac  nTVM,  nw 


successors. 

The  new  government. 


wre  sanrtv  Martin-  about  30  Brazilians.  Most  Hodge  and  others  will  sing  “Stories  of  Elvis  on  drags  loudly,  prompting  John  to 

Stage  were  oanuy  luarun-  I .,  mnVlhiallgh  I K«hinniiviii«h<iM«..l<M  I 4—,.  vin:. «n8 


But  staff-  at  the  Ankara  HoiTwim  wpnfnTr*  with  m.  could  barely  speak  English,  live  In  sync  with  video  dips  are  not  true.  Elvis  was  not  say  how  dangerous  and 

I ““l^wngweaimawnnuir  I laaonnoo  [ nfThsirHin  I In* a .Maa*  I aaanr  i*  anc  Vloic  ronllori- 


loose  coalition  cffldtwingaiid  will  be  new  recruits  to  the 
rightwing  parties,  Is  united  mafia.” 


toe  men  are  conceraod,  there  Sheraton  say  there  Is  often  an  yfc  when  she  was  aged  14-—  bat  the  language  barrier  1 of  The  King. 


by  little  more  than  a desire  to 


01  be  new  recruits  to  the  Islamist  MP  or  two  among  toe 
afia.”  200  people  who  visit  each 

And  he  confirms  fears  that  night  Moustaches  are  said  to 


accompanied  by  her  mother 


has  not  prevented  them  The  week  has  been  filled  drugs  like  heroin,  cocaine 


into  recreational  street  scary  it  was.  Elvis  replied: 


from  coming  to  Memphis  | with  such  events  as  Elvis  I or  marijuana.  He  was 


“If  you’re  scared,  you’re  in 
the  wrong  business.” 


overturn  its  predecessor's  prohibition  win  drive  gam-  be  a good  guide  to  a Turk's 
policies  promoting  the  social  bting  undergrmind.  He  thinks  religious  affiliations.  IT  so, 
role  of  Islam  —all  except  this  he  will  be  working  at  an  Ole-  then  about  a third  of  the  gam- 
one.  gal  casino  after  February,  talers  usually  playing  the  rou- 

Turks  love  gambling.  The  “Maybe  mine,  maybe  belong-  lette  and  blackjack  tables  are 
government  runs  several  lot-  ing  to  a big  company,  free  of  practising  Muslims, 
terles  and  football  pools,  tax  with  more  profit  This  is  All  Osman,  an  engineer. 
Turia  have  flodted  to  casinos^ ^ myjcib.  Wbatdsecanldor  said:  “Of  course  Tm  a Mus- 


Castro  had  no  control  of  Cuban  Smacks 


All  Osman,  an  engineer, 
said:  “Of  course  Tm  a Mus- 


since  they  were  Legalised  in  I The  measures  are  supposed  lim.  But  this  font  a sin  — it’s 


the  1980a.  despite  legal  at- 1 to  reduce  crime.  Last  year,  I just  some  lira- 


missile  crisis,  paper  reveals 


News  in  brief 


McVeigh  pleads  in  vain 
to  avert  death  sentence 


Iraq  resumes 
sales  of  oil 


Publication  of  new  information  shows  the 
Cuban  leader’s  frustration  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Paul  Webster  reports  from  Paris 


or  movement,”  he  said.  “It  | taken  aback  when  he  learned 
was  entirely  unbelievable,  they  were  about  60ft  long. 


‘are  bad 
for  kids’ 


“All  those  hesitations,  fidel  Castro  said  he  had 


those  ways  of  acting,  lndeci-  wanted  to  Inform  Washington 
give  and  hesitant,  Ted  to  prob-  of  the  Soviet-Cuban  defence 


TIMOTHY  McVeigh  was  McVeigh 

sentenced  to  death  yester-  tog  from  a dissenting  Su- 


E 

■ Ur 


WVB  duu  UDMUUU,  UIU  IU  1UUU>  «i  UJC  uujw.».  Hranila  r * 

leans.  We  didn't  know  what  agreement  before  the  missiles 

these  miaqfipc  were  like  or  could  be  spotted.  But  Khru-  ll»  wncaB° 


EL  CASTRO’S  readl- 1 confidence  in  the  Soviet  I how  to  set  them  up. 


shchev  rejected  the  suggest 


ness  to  bombard  the  | Union. 


Mr  Castro  sa  id  it  would  | tlon  in  July  1962. 


ttwIkmi  states  with  no-  [ Referring  to  bis  diamnainn.  I have  been  easy  to  ^mnnfiaga  Raul,  Mr  Castro's  defence 


ARENTS  who  smack 
their  children  are  pro- 
voking the  very  mis- 


IrAQ  restarted-  pumping  dear  mi«»n>w  and  his  exas-  meat  with  the  Soviet  military  the  missiles  hut  no  effort  was  minister  and  brother,  who  I yoking  the  very  mis- 
crude  oil  Into  an  Iraqi-  peration  with  the  Soviet  and  the  then  leader,  Khru-  made  to  bring  down  US  spy  made  the  suggestion  on  a trip  behaviour  they  are  trying 


suggested  the  state  would  set 
a bad  example  by  killing  him. 


“Our  government  is  the  hope,  period  under  a deal  ap-  I nsvwmi  IU  dim  UIC  I UWlWMV**  tv  VAifiAUfiU  I wwv  "W  0ywu«uifu  um*»  I *****  “ I v ■ ' 

t he  omntootent  teacher.  Vor  } proved  by  the.  United  puUicatton  a speech  he  proposition  to  set  a missile  Soviet  mflttary  was  acting  shcher^who  was  very  rude.  States  stndy  suggests. 

wT*’lVi  -■  I u a xi i a.  j xk.  Aa  ■ mi  I Lamm  »ha<<a  W**  a Oaw4a1  Aaami  I /I«T fhoKi  +ft!w  I fDOh^t  WOITy  ]’fl  gTiftb  W®  on+knwi  COV  fllOX 


a bad  example  oyimunB  «wiorfor  DI  it  fayb**  the  Nations,  according  to  the  made  to  the  Cuban  Commu-  base  made  by  a Soviet  team  deliberately.  said:  ‘Don’t  worry,  I 

quoting*  Supreme  j“£Urt  KViSS  TSS^energ/^tefry.  nist  Party  to  January  1968.  led  by  a marshal.  I “I  can  assure  you  toat  this  Ktonedy  by  the  balls’, 

fctrimi  nrhn  Said-  the  govern-  By  IK*  X.Z. Dnenita  hie 


judge  Who  said- the  govern-  people  oy  ixs 
S “teaches  the  people  by 


Its  authors  say  they  have 
the  strongest  evidence  yet 


The  consignment  began  I Barts  off  the  12-hour  tirade, 


went  "teacnes  tne  peop«  oy  ^convlctfid  the  second  phase  of  the  UN  In  which  the  Cuban  leader  ao- 

lts  example  . , «U.A  ar  the  bombing,  programme  allowing  Iraq  cuses  Moscow  of  running 

Mcy,lgh  -TO. « 0«t  ^ ^ Ju^ot  ttewmoui*.  1y— jjjj  ,2  buUon  away,  waa  istatea  to  U 


mevrute  =*lehkfllfidl68  people.  to  seU  »z  omion  away,  w»re  jamwa  ra  if 

^S^Ma^h  gave  J (*L2 billion)  of  oil  to  buy  Monda  new^ap^jfo- 


^^dhn^Wch-  ^oto^  toined  documentefrom  a 

and  Matsch  Imposed  the  Jury-  McVeigh  10  days  tome  JJ^DjteriaJ1_oodBi_Ap>  Frenchbistorian,  Vincent 


peaL-AP. 


am  Maucn  tmpoaea  uw  A*  : humanitarian  goods.  —AP.  

sanctioned  verdict.  IpeaL-AF.  I * Torn*,  a specialist  on  the 

; — showdown  that  nearly  led  to 

71  ' ‘ . ’ . , . war  between  the  two  snper- 

Seven  notice  Dalai  Lama  contest  Plana  craan  powers. 

, _a^T_  oainA'A  state  television  la  to  Five  people  were  kffled  in  an  The  crisis,  which  could 

killed  in  Kenya  Sr^a  ifoSmentary  on  the  plane  crash  nter  ft»  town  of  have  beeir  the  tea 

. SSLF  Tj.ma  +his  month  to  Katherine  in.  the  Australian  third  worid  war,  began  an  Oc- 

Heaviiy  armed  attackers  fftma  on  ootbat*  yesterday,  according  tober  15  396^  whm  DjSwy 

i.Mt I ..Ilumm  nn  counter  ncow***  _ . AD  . . Cimiat  mlccflas 


Seven  police 
killed  in  Kenya 


Dalai  Lama  contest  Plane  crash 

China's  state  television  is  to  Five  people  we  Jgedtoan 


klikd  seven  poticenwi  on  Tibet's  exiled  spiritual  to  police. — AP. 

..  . Rwanda 

said  yesterday.  ■ ■.  ' . <Pfof  Oil  preaKlent  A tribunal  on  Rwanda's  ISM 


pjatfes  spotted  Soviet  missiles 
on  Cuba.  It  ended  on  October 
28  wiwn  -ihe  former  Soviet 


We  defended 
these  missiles 
with  affection 
-with  an 
incredible 
love1 

- Fidel  Castro 


Despite  his  criticism  of  the  of  a causal  relationship  be- 
Soviet  Union,  Mr  Castro  folly  tween  coiporal  punishment 


backed  the  plan  and  invited  j and  aggression  in  children. 


Moscow  to  install  1,000  mis-  Murray  Straus,  of  the 


sfles  and  expressed  his  disap-  Family  Research  Labora- 
pointment  when  he  learnt  tory  at  the  University  of 


there  would  be  only  80. 


New  Hampshire,  said  the 


“We  defended  these  mis-  study  showed  smacking  is 
sfles  with  affection,  with  an  “counter-productive;  it 


Incredible  love,"  he  said.  “We  makes  things  worse' 


were  fighting  for  the  first  His  team  analysed  data  in 


time  almost  on  equal  terms  1088  and  1990  from  807 
with  an  enemy  who  attacked  mothers  of  children  aged 


and  provoked  us  incessantly-  six  to  nine,  and  compared 
We  were  transported  by  this  levels  of  antisocial  behav- 


new  situation  ...  by  this  ex-  lour  among  smacked 
traordlnary  international  <44  per  cent)  and  un- 


Bot  the  preliminary  agree-  [ was  totally  feise.  It  was  a dt  proletarian  spirit  which  we  smacked  cMMren- 


(pfoi1  on  DCOtident  i A Tribunal  on  Rwanda’s  1994  leader,  .Nikita  Khrushchev,  ment  presorted  by  the  Soviet  saster,  a complete  lack  of  had  dreamed  about.' 

* ^ I mm  a . ..  Ja  J - J AV.ro  roual  d lift  vnftk_  HfllAfluMmi  film  WMaIapO  ISmlMltflAflfl  n An  AaIaImw  AA  iAD 


The  seven  and  an  unspad-  aenodde  extended  the  detail-  said  they  would  be  with-  delegation  was  useless  and  precautions." 

numtS  afclvflten*  died  ttoSof  former  Rwandan  drawn.  . had  been  drawn  up  by  "stupid  _Mr  _Castro  _ complained 


The  more  punishment  at 


On  October  26 1862,  Mr  Cas-  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
t ro  wrote  to  Khrushchev  “to  the  higher  the  antisocial 


fled  number  of  civiltens  died  J v£Thxz7ibur£&  tion  of  former  Rwandan  drawn.  had  been  drawn  up  by  "stupid  Mr  Castro  complained  to  tro  wrote  to  Khrushchev  “to  the  higher  the  antisocial 

In  attacks  on  two  police  own prime  minister  Jean  Kam-  The  newspaper  jDustrated  bu re auc rats’'.  Mr  Castro  Hiro&hchev^btit^  Cuba  jwaa  gve  him^  conrage”,  saying  behaviour  at  the  end. 


stations.  —Reuter.. 

Judge  h«W 

Peru’s  1996  “Judge  the 
Year”.  Elba  Minoya  c«te. 


tends  for  30  daysyesterday  the  devetopmmit  of  foe  crisfa  drew jm  a project  to  hte  own  told  tha 
After  he  said  he  had  no  ohjec-  with  details  of  recordings  of  handwriting  which  was  sent  would  he 


that  the  Baltic  fleet  that  if  the  US  invaded,  a regardless  of  traits  such  as 


throw  him.— Reuter.  ji- 

Nazlanniverw# 


after  he  said  he  had  no  oh* 

tion. — Reuter. 

Swindle  paradise 


sent  to  the  area  and  j “massive  and  total”  volley  of  I socio-economic  status  or 


John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  White  1 to  the  Soviet  Union  but  never  j that  Kennedy  would  be  in- 1 missiles  should  be  despatched  j emotional  support. 


House.  . 

But  the  new  light  on  what 


returned. 

"Our  unlimited  confidence 


formed  24  hours  beforehand. 
The  verbatim  account  was 


In  a pre-emptive  strike. 


“Many  people  believe  if 


Mr  Castro  then  began  Ios- 1 spanking  is  done  by  warm 

ir... j n v.  ! ..a  v«. ■ ■ ■ 


talned  by  paUce-BS*  w*  j *nnfg«rMrv  of 
^«ed  fefrivfog  guwriUa  sup-  ^RudtflfHess. 
portw.— w*®**  1 . .. 


for  smoothtoDting  swindlers,  tro’s  speedi 


says  the  UN- — AP. 


mbs  to  being  naive  about  his  | ing  in  a revolutionary  party  j the  missiles  were.  He  appeared  [ “total  retreat”. 


tarns  out  not  to  be  true,”  Mr 
Straus  said. — AP. 
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News  in  brief 


Hun  Sen  ‘protecting 
Khmer  Rouge  killers’ 

CAMBODIA'S  coup  leader  Hun  Sen  is  a former  ftfmrr 

who  is  protecting  the  men  who  murdered  three  Westemer^n 
1994,  the  country's  exiled  opposition  leader,  Sam  Rainsv  said 
yesterday-  He  called  on  Australia  and  other  big  m 
suspend  diplomatic  and  financial  links  with  Cambodia. 

A 28-year-old  Briton,  Mark  Slater,  and  a Pr^dtoanand 
Australian  were  taken  hostage  by  Khmar  Rouaa  guerrillas  in 

Joly  1994.  They  were  executed  two  months  later  aa  a rescue 
operation  was  being  mounted.  ~ 

Hun  Sen.  the  second  prime  minister,  seized  power  in  Juiv 

this  year.  Mr  Rainsy  said  that  the  deputy  commander  of  the 
Cambodia  army,  who  was  involved  in  the  negotiations  to  ftee 

the  hostages,  told  him  10  days  ago  that  the  Khmer  Rouge 

commander  who  ordered  the  executions  was  now  living  under 
Hun  Sen's  protection  in  Battambang  province.  “I  think  this  Is 
an  association  of  criminals"  he  said.  — AP.  Sidney 


Abkhaz  talks  surprise 

VLADISLAV  ARDZENBA,  leader  of  Georgia's  breakaway  region 


dent  Eduard  Shevardnadze. 


ter.  Yevgeny  Primakov,  whose  visit  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. Mr  Ardzinba’s  preaeice,  however,  was  a surprise. 

They  were  immediately  driven  to  Mr  Shevardnadze’s  residence 

in  the  hills  above  the  diy.  Mr  Shevardriadze  and  Mr  Artteinba, 


AbWiaz  to  which  ab<mt  10,000  peopte  were  killed,  briefly  hugged 
before  the  talks. 

Mr  Ardzinba's  visit  Is  the  first  since  he  became  leader  off 


troops  entered  the  province  in  an  attempt  to  halt  its  moves 

towards  independence.— Renter,  Tbilisi. 


Ban  on  Montenegrin  president 

MONTENEGRO'S  constitutional  court  has  banned  president 
MOmirBuIatovic  from  standing  for  re-election  In  October.  The 
annulment  oniis  candidacy  is  the  latest  episode  in  a power 
struggle  between  him  and  file  prime  mm<gha-i'MTlnTi|»ifamniyirl  a 
fellow  Socialist 

Mr  Djukanovic  wants  more  independence  for  the  repnMlc  from 
its  bigger  neighbour,  Serbia,  within  the  ramp  Yugoslavia,  while 
Mr  Bulatovlc  has  remained  loyal  to  the  Yugoslav  president, 
Slobodan  Milosevic. 

The  disagreement  has  led  to  a rift  in  Mraignegrn’s  Social  i<^ 
Party,  with  the  largest  group  siding  with  Mr  Djukanovic.  He  was 
nominated  for  president  first  and  the  canstjjgfinnal  mnrfr  has 
ruled  that  under  existing  regulations  each  party  can  only 
nominate  one  candidate,  thereby  vetoing  Mr  Bnlaftwrirfr:  «mHi. 
dacy. —AP,  Belgrade. 


‘White  Zulu’  defects  to  ANC 

SOUTH  AFRICA'S  ruling  African  National  Congress  scared  a 
propaganda  coup  yesterday  against  the  rival  Inkatha  Freedom 
Party  when  a senior  hardliner  from  the  Zhfobased  movement 
defected  to  its  ranks. 

Waller  Felgatea  “white  2^foi”  who  foryeara  was  the  right- 
hand  man  aflhkato&’s  leader.  Chief  MangosothnButhelezi, 
stunned  the  country  by  announcing  he  had  joined  the  ANC.  *T 
want  to  be  part  of  the  new  South  Africa,  I want  toknow  what  it  Is 
life  to  be  free,"he  told  a news  conference  inDufban,  sporting  an 
ANC  baseball  cap  and  waving  his  new  party  card. 

Mr  Pelgate  said  he  had  qtdthecauseofa  disagreement  with 
Chief  RuthelezI — president  Nelson  Mandela's  strongest  Mack 
rival  despite  being  interior  minister  fn  the  national  unity  govern- 
ment— and  a lack  of  democracy  in  the  party. 

Since  the  mid-1980s,  vMentcxapfrontattonsbetwemlhkaflia 
and  the  ANC  has  caused  thousands  cf  deaths  and  still  simmers 
today.  — Batter,  Durban. 


Green  minister  feels  heat 

DOMINIQUEVOYNET,  the  French  environment  minister  and 
leader  of the  GreenParty,  was  accused  yesterday  of  betraying  her 
ecological  principles  hy  falling,  despite  record  ozone  levels  in 
large  cities,  to  use  exiting  leglslatitm  to  cut  traffic. 

“You  cannot  just  sit  there  and  pray  for  a breeze,”  said  a Green 
Party  spokesman  as  another  wind-free  day  In  the  week-long 
heatwave  set  offozone  alerts  from  Strasbourg  and  Paris  in  the 
north  to  Marseille  in  the  south. 

But  a spokeswoman  for  Mrs  Voynet,  who  is  on  holiday,  said  the 
declslcm  to  implement  enviroamCTitalcaolrdls  lay with  the  prime 
minister  and  the  finance  minister.  “Only  they  can  scrap  the  tax 
advantage  which  diesel  users  enjoy  and  tala  measures  to  develop 
public  transport,”  she  said. 

However,  the  fbnner  rightwing  envinmment  minister,  ^ 
rinne  Lepage,  said  she  had  created  legislation  last  year — includ- 
ing a provisicm  to  ban  cars  from  cities — which  could  be  imple- 
mented now.  — Alex  Duval  Smith,  Paris. 


Sudan  lecturers  stay  abroad 

MORE  than  300 lecturers  sent  abroad  to  study  by  Sudan’s  oldest 
university  have  refused  to  return,  an  official  was  reported  yester- 
day as  saying.  Khartoum  university's  vice-chancellor,  Hashim 
Mohamad  Alhadi,  said  the  lecturers  represented  aloss  of  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  staff. 

He  did  not  say  why  the  lecturers  were  refusing  to  return  but 
low  pay  could  be  one  reason:  a university  professor  in  Sudan 
earns  less  than  £62  a month. 

It  Is  not  known  if  any  are  seeking  political  asylum.  Homan 
rights  groups  have  often  complained  that  toe  government  erf 
President  Omar  el-Bashir,  who  took  power  in  a military  coup  in 
1389,  has  harassed,  arrested  and  tortured  opponents  of  its  cam- 
paign to  impose  Islamic  rule. — AP,  Khartoum. 


Honduras  jail  riots  spread 

PRISONERS  rioted  In  two  jails  in  Honduras  yesterday  (above), 
while  police  and  soldiers  searched  for  232  inmates  who  escaped 
from  another  prison  earlier  in  the  week,  authorities  said. 

Prisoners  in  the  northern  city  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan 
started  afire.  Earlier  in  the  day,  a riot  broke  out  in  the  south- 
eastern city  ofDanli,  60  miles  east  of  Tegucigalpa.  The  riots 
underscored  conditions  in  Honduras,  where  24  Jails  are  packed 

to  twice  their  capacity  and  92  per  cent  of  inmates  have  yet  to  be 

sentenced. — Reuter,  Tegucigalpa.  photograph;  ulus  h.vjra 


Mice  spice  up  hot  dogs 

HOT  DOG  lovers  in  the  former  Soviet  republic  of  Georgiahave 
been  warned  tiiat  they  may  be  getting  rate,  mice  and  old  news- 
papers along  with  the  ketchup  and  mustard. 

Natal  (kigushvfli,  chief  or  the  veterinary  service  In  the  capital 
Tbilisi  told  Resonansinewspaper  that  several  fllegalfectories 


“These  factories  are  dosed  during  the  day  hnf  at  night  tw 
begin  their  odious  work,”  he  said.  A Resonansi  reporter  who 


stacks  flfold  newspapers  which  were  ground  up  and  made  into  hot 

tlogs  along  with  food-colouring  and  mice. — Reuter,  TbUisi. 


Bogus  hunters  under  fire 


David  Beresford  reports  on  the 
shooting  of  drugged  lions  and 
other  big  game  in  South  Africa 


IG-GAME  hunters 
are  having  to 
rewrite  their  re- 
cord books  in  the 

face  of  the  scandal 

of  “canned”  bunting,  in  which 
lions  — sometimes  tame  and 
often  drugged  — are  shot  as 
trophies  in  enclosures. 

There  is  evidence  that  leop- 
ards and  rhinoceros  are  also 
fining  victim  to  armchair 
hunters. 

The  furore  was  provoked  by 
an  edition  of  ITV’s  The  Cook 
Report  In  May  which  showed 
hunters  shooting  lions  in  en- 
closures on  game  farms  in 
South  Africa’s  Northern 
province. 

Hie  documentary  prompted 


an  inquiry  by  the  police  en- 
dangered species  protection 
unit  and  provincial  govern- 
ment special  investigators 
which  has  established  that 
the  practice  is  widespread. 
The  investigators  have 
opened  39  dossiers  and  an- 
other 90  cases  are  being 
investigated. 

In  a raid  on  the  offices  of 
one  safari  outfitter,  they 
found  correspondence  show- 
ing how  commonplace  is 
rqnnpri  hunting  One  letter, 

dated  February  12.  from 
Safari  Headquarters  Ltd  of 
North  Carolina,  said:  “Late 
this  afternoon  had  a request 
for  two  canned  lion  hunts. 
One  is  a doctor  and  the  two 


hunters  want  to  go  at  the 
same  time  and  both  waul 
good  heavy-maned  lions,  pref- 
erably black  mane. 

“Can  yon  get  a couple  of  zoo 
Hon  and  what  will  be  the 
price?  I told  them  that  it  Is 
probably  abont  $12,000 
[£7,500]  to  813,000  each  and 
the  hunt  will  take  no  more 
than  five  days  - . . I don't  like 
these  canned  hunts,  but  tell  It 
is  part  of  our  service,  I 
suppose.” 

On  February  19  the  safari 
outfitter  replied,  assuring  the 
United  States  firm  that  “the 
canned  lion  hunt  is  done  so 
well,  nobody  would  know  — 
Including  some  PHs  [prates' 
sianal  hunters]1.  The  price  is 
$17,500.-.” 

Tame  lions,  sometimes 
referred  to  in  the  correspon- 
dence as  “MGM  lion”,  are 
particularly  attractive  to 
hunters  because  their  manes 
are  usually  in  good  condition. 


*»hftfn*inp  their  value  as  tro- 
phies. Wild  lions,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  to  be  scarred  as  a 
result  of  fights. 

the  disclosures  have  cre- 
ated pa"?**  in  an  industry, 
worth  an  estimated  500  mil- 
lion rand  (£66  million)  a year 


‘I  don’t  like  these 
canned  hunts,  but 
hell,  it  is  part 
of  our  service, 

I suppose’ 


to  the  South  African 
economy. 

In  an  exbange  of  correspon- 
dence with.  Safari  Club  Inter- 
national a US-based  hunting 
organisation  which  domi- 
nates the  sport  and  keeps 


world  records,  the  Profes- 
sional Hunters  Association  of 
South  Africa  concedes  that 
hunting  record-books  have 
been  "ridiculed”  by  the  scan- 
dal and  "stead  to  tell  into 

total  disrepute”. 

Safari  dub  has  asked  the 
South  African  police  and  na- 
ture conservation  authorities 
to  help  identify  canned  kills 
so  that  they  can  be  purged 
from  their  hooks.  They  have 
already  deleted  12  of  the  146 
South  African  entries  from 
their  record. lists  after  deter- 
mining “beyond  a doubt"  that 
they  were  the  victims  of 
canned  hunts. 

Don  Stott,  a member  at  a 
Northern  province  special  In- 
vestigations unit  says:  “It 
would  be  more  difficult  to 
hunt  an  alley  cat  in 
Johannesburg. 

“Often  the  hunter  is  limited 
time-wise  when  he  cranes  out; 
sometimes  he  is  just  out  here 


on  a business  trip  and  a -it- 
day  live  hunt  Is  not  poulble. 
And  sometimes  disabled 
people,  elderly  people.  Or  sick 
people  want  to  hunt  & lion." 

The  scandal  is  compounded 

by  the  suspicion  that  many  of 

the  lions  have  been  taken 
from  reserves  by  game  term- 
ers.  The  forms  being  investi- 
gated adjoin  private  and  pub- 
lic reserves,  including  South 
Africa’s  biggest,  the  Kruger 
National  Park. 

Mr  Stott  says  the  investiga- 
tors have  evidence  that  form- 
ers use  bait  — such  as  a caw 
carcass  — and  tape-record- 
ings of  lions  and  hyenas  call- 
ing at  a kill  to  lurr  other  lions 
on  to  their  property.  They 
then  shoot  them  with  tran- 
quilllslnB  darts  and  hold 
them  until  they  can  he  kEQed 
by  a trophy  hunter.  He  says 
they  have  evidence  that  toe 
similar  tactics  are  being  used 
against  leopards  and  rhino. 


An  Israeli  border  policeman  watches  as  Palestinian  doctors  cross  a checkpoint  into  Jerusalem  to  protest  against  the 
blockade.  They  demanded  that  West  Bank  Palestinians  be  let  Into  Israel  far  medical  treatment  photograph:  jm  Hollands* 


Israeli  border 
police  jailed 
for  beatings 


Julian  Borger  in  Bethlehem 


AN  ISRAELI  court  yes- 
terday imposed  eight- 
month  jail  sentences  on 
two  border  policemen  who 
were  filmed  brutalising  Pales- 
tinian detainees  last  year,  but 
an  Israeli  human  rights 
report  said  Arab  civilians 
were  still  beaten  “almost  rou- 
tinely” by  the  security  forces. 

The  BTselem  human  rights 
monitoring  group  welcomed 
yesterday1 8 judgment  taut 
gave  details  of  15  more  recent 
cases  of  beatings  — 13  alleg- 
edly by  paramilitary  border 
police.  In  one  case  this  week, 
a Palestinian  worker  said  he 
was  tied  to  the  back  of  a Jeep 
aito  dragged  down  a dirt  road. 

BTselem  said  Incidents  of 
brutality  were  so  common 
they  appeared  to  he  border 
police  policy.  The  group 
called  for  senior  officers  to  be 
held  responsible.. 

The  two  policemen  sen- 
tenced yesterday  — Tsahl 
Shamaya,  aged  is,  and  David 
Ben  Abu,  aged  20  — were 
filmed  by  an  amateur  camera- 
man last  October  as  they 
kicked  and  beat  Palestinians 
they  had  caught  in  Jerusalem 
without  entry  permits.  They 
were  each  also  given  12- 
month  suspended  sentences. 

"The  two  policemen  de- 
graded ffie  border  police  uni- 
form and  must  receive  a pun- 
ishment that  will  deter 
others.”  Israel  radio  quoted 
the  judge  as  saying. 

But  two  Palestinians  were 
recovering  in  hospital  yester- 
day from  another  attack  on 
Tuesday.  Mahmoud  Gbneim 
and  his  cousin  Ahmed 
Moussa  said  they  were  picked 
up  by  a four-man  border 
police  patrol  as  they  walked 
from  their  homes  in  Bethle- 
hem to  work  in  Jerusalem. 

Mr  Gbneim,  an  air-condi- 
tioning technician,  aged  27, 
said  they  had  presented  valid 
work  permits,  but  were  bun- 
dled into  a police  Jeep. 

Speaking  from  his  hospital 
bed  in  Bethlehem  yesterday, 
Mr  Ghneim  said:  “They  cov- 
ered our  eyes  and  drove  us 
away.  When  they  took  us  out. 


we  were  bn  a forest.  They 
started  beating  my  cousin. 
Then  the)'  took  me  to  another 
part  of  the  forest  and  beat  me 
with  sticks  and  spade-han- 
dles. Then  they  tied  my  foot  to 
the  bumper  of  the  Jeep  and 
pulled  me  along  the  road, 
maybe  200  metres.  It  was  a 
dirt  road  with  stones  on  it." 

The  right  side  of  Mr 
Gbneim’ s torso  was  heavily 
grazed.  His  right  hand  and 
his  nose  were  broken.  Mr 
Moussa,  aged  19,  was  breath- 
ing through  a respirator. 

Mr  Ghneim  said  one' man 
stood  guard  while  the  three 
others  took  turns  heating 
them  and  subjecting  them  to 
mock  executions. 

“ One  of  them  put  a bullet 
in  the  chamber  and  pointed  it 
at  me.  He  said:  This  is  the 
day  you  are  going  to  die’,”  Mr 
Ghneim  said.  “They  said,  ‘let 
Hamas  [the  radical  Islamist 
group]  take  care  of  you  now’, 
I said:  T do  not  know  about 
Hamas.  I*m  only  worried 
about  my  job*” 

Mr  Ghneim  said  he  was 
thrown  down  an  embankment 
and  left  for  dead. 

Both  men  were  examined 
yesterday  by  the  Israeli 
police,  who  said  they  would 
begin,  an  Investigation.  ‘ 

Yuval  Glnbar,  a BTselem 
researcher,  said  last  year's 
videotaped  beating  had  done 
nothing  to  improve  the  bor- 
der police’s  record.  "We 
should  concentrate  on  toe 
higher  echelons.  It’s  no 
longer  just  the  respoosMlty 
of  the  field  units,”  he  said. 

Since  last  month’s  bomb 
attack  on  a Jerusalem  mar- 
ket, bonder  police  have  been 
deployed  to  enforce  a block- 
ade on  Palestinian-run  areas. 
The  blockade  was  eased  yes- 
terday, allowing  Palestinians 
to  move  around  the  West 
Bank,  but  they  remained 
barred  from  Israel. 

The  Palestinian  leader,. 
Yasser  Arafat,  said  yesterday 
that  the  Israeli  government 
showed  no  signs  of  being 
ready  to  work  with  him  for 
peace.  “How  can  you  dance 
the  tango  alone?  You  need  a 
partner  who  is  ready  to  dance 
with  you,"  he  said. 


Burma  exiles 
resist  return 


Araftsd  Mahmud  fai  Dhaka 


EARLY  28,000  Burmese 
refugees  langtifching'  in 
_ _ camps  in  Bangladesh 
face  an  uncertain  future  as 
the  deadline  for  their  repatri- 
ation expires  today. 

Bangladesh  has  signalled  to 
the  military  authorities  in 
Rangoon  that  it  is  willing  to 
extend  its  deadline  in  ex- 
change for  Burmese  agree- 
ment on  a formula  for  their 
return.  “We’re  hopeful  of 
sending  back  7,000  refugees 
already  cleared  by  Rangoon. 
The  fate  of  the  rest— 21,000 — 
remains  uncertain.”  a foreign 
ministry  official  said. 

The  refugees,  known  locally 
l Rohingyas,  were  among 

the  250,000  Burmese  who  fled 
to  Bangladesh  from  the  bor- 
dering Arakan  province  in 
1992  after  a bloody  crackdown 
by  the  Burmese  military. 

Nearly  220,000  Rohingyas 
have  returned  since  then 
under  an  agreement  between 
Dhaka  and  Rangoon.  Bat 
complications  arose  last  June 
when  Rangoon  began  putting 
off  clearance  for  more  than 
20,000  refugees  — indicating 
they  might  not  be  allowed  to 
return. 

Exploitmg  Rangoon's  reluc- 
tance, the  refugees,  who  are 
reluctant  to  go  back,  said  they 
would  not  return  until  dem- 


mocracy  was  restored  in 

Burma. 

'This  is  an  absurd  demand 
as  we  don’t  have  any  power  or 
authority  to  restore  democ- 
racy there,”  said  the  Bangla- 
desh official. 

The  refugees'  insistence 
has  put  the  Bangladeshi  au- 
thorities in  a dilemma  Under 
an  agreement  with  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  the  repatriation 
has  to  be  voluntary  and  no- 
body can  be  sent  back  forc- 
ibly. Last  month,  refugees 
used  violence  to  oppose  the 
return  of  400  Rohingyas  from 
two  camps  In  the  Cox's  Ba- 
zaar area.  This  defiance  has 
forced  Dhaka  to  postpone  this 
repatriation  Indefinitely.  But 
Bangladesh  has  rejected  a 
UNHCR  proposal  to  allow 
refugees  to  settle. 

The  situation  has  been  com- 
plicated by  indications  that 
Muslim  fundamentalist 
groups  are  enlisting  support 
among  the  refugees,  who  are 
also  Muslims,  in  recent 
months,  local  newspapers 
have  reported  toe  existence  of 
underground  camps  in  the 
jungles  of  Cox's  Baamy  where 
fundamentalists  are  giving 
military  training  to  new 
recruits.  The  refugees  have 
also  formed  a political  organi- 
sation, the  Mama  Democratic 
Rohmgya  Refugee  Commit- 
tee. to  push  their  demands. 


Angola  rebels  face  deadline 


Victoria  Brittain  on  UN  fears  that  Unita 
will  risk  war  rather  than  fulfil  Its  promises 


Military  tension  is 
rising  sharply  In 
Angola  as  the  rebel 
leader  Jonas  Savimbi  today 
faces  a United  Nations’ 
deadline  for  the  return  of 
all  territory  to  government 
control  and  the  demobilisa- 
tion of  his  clandestine 
standing  army  of  abont 
35,000  men. 

The  UN  Security  Council 
has  threatened  to  announce 
new  sanctions  against  Un- 
ita next  week  if  the  rebels 
have  not  made  good  on 
promises  in  the  peace 
treaty  signed  in  Lusaka  in 
late  1994. 

"The  situation  is  totally 
unacceptable  ...  we  will 
impose  appropriate  addi- 
tional measures,”  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, British  ambassador  Sir 
John  Weston,  said  earlier 
this  week.  “Let  no  one  say 
later  that  they  were  not 
warned.” 

The  country  Is  economi- 
cally paralysed  and  the  gov- 
ernxnent  under  extreme 
pressure  from  Washington 
and  the  UN  not  to  allow  its 
military  to  retake  the 
Unita-controlled  areas. 

But  Unita  has  largely 
recovered  from  the  loss  of 
support  from  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko,  the  ousted  president 


of  the  former  Zaire,  and  the 
rebels  are  enjoying  a signif- 
icant military  resupply. 

In  a report  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Security 
Council  today,  the  secre- 
tary-general, Kofi  Annan, 
describes  a “serious  deteri- 
oration of  the  military  situ- 
ation on  the  ground”,  and 
says  he  intends  to  postpone 
the  departure  of  2,650  men 
in  UN  military  units  until 
the  end  of  October. 

The  report  paints  a grim 
picture  of  a peace  process 
on  the  verge  of  collapse,  be- 
hind diplomatic  terminol- 
ogy of  “some  of  the  most 
serious  difficulties  since 
the  wigwiwf  of  the  Lusaka 
Protocol",  and  "the 
progress  of  two-and-a-half 
years  being  severely 
undermined”. 

Unita  has  not  fulfilled  its 

two  commitments  in 

the  Lusaka  Protocol:  it  has 
not  returned  about  half  the 
country  under  Its  military 
control  to  government  ad- 
ministration, and  it  has  not 
demobilised- a secret  army 
estimated  at  35,000  men  by 
the  Angolan  minister  of  de- 
fence. The  UN  dismisses  as 
‘‘not  credible"  Unlta’s 
claims  of  having  only  2^63 
armed  men. 

In  a further  Indication  of 


Unita’ s preparations  for 
war,  according  to  local 
sources  In  Angola,  young 
men  are  being  kidnapped 
or  recruited  in  many  areas. 
The  UN  report  says  that  de- 
mobilised Unita  soldiers 
are  re-grouping  into  mili- 
tary or  semi-military 
formations. 

Tea  thousand  people  are 
displaced  In  the  contested 
diamond  provinces  of 
Lunds  Sul  and  Lunda  Nord. 
while  thousands  more  refu- 
gees, including  some  from 
Rwanda  and  Burundi,  are 
in  Unite  areas  to  which  aid 
officials  have  no  access,  the 
report  says. 

Several  flights  a day  of 
military  equipment  are 
still  coming  regularly  into 
parts  of  Angola  controlled 
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by  the  rebels.  The  UN 
reports  120  flights  in  July, 
and,  according  to  Angolan 
officials,  many  are  coming 
via  South  Africa. 

The  port  of  Potnte  Noire 
in  the  nelgbbourliig  state  of 
Congo-BrazzavUle  is  also 
being  used  as  a transit 
point  for  military  supplies 
bought  on  the  international 
arms  market  with  revenue 
from  the  rebels'  diamond 
mines. 

The  UN  sanctions  being 
considered  could  Include  a 
travel  ban  on  Unita  offi- 
cials, Including  Mr  Sa* 
vimbL  The  freezing  of  bank 
accounts  and  the  closing  of 
foreign  offices  vital  to  Uni- 
ta's  operations,  such  as 
those  In  London  and  Wash- 
ington. are  still  being 
resisted  by  powerful  West- 
ern Interests,  many  linked 
to  Unlta’s  diamond 
interests. 

An  existing  UN  arms  and 
ftiel  embargo  which  has 
been  in  place  since  1994  Is 
Ineffective. 

In  an  attempt  to  head  off 
sanctions.  Mr  Savlmbl  this 
■week  offered  to  count  awl 
list  his  troops  and  cede  his 
remaining  territory  in  two 
phases  — the  first  by 
September  24  and  the  second 
by  the  end  of  November. 

Against  the  background 

of  six  years  of  broken 
promises  on  this  issue,  the 
offer  Is  not  taken  seriously 
by  Angolan  officials. 
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Care!  Weight 


OBITUARIES  11 


rets 
of  the 
suburbs 

Rdes^rllfed81"  °hu  I *“8  “ ® <*a»cter  witness  16; 

friend  ° rJtl,  a ®!udent  ™ with  flu 

Weight's  nainttn^  P01^  ~ the  student,  needles: 

colourful  words:  "Violence 
against  a background  of  sub- 
urbia. Murder  in  a cul-de-sac. 

Rape  in  the  bushes.”  They 


S 


tog  as  a character  witness  fbr 
a student  in  trouble  with  the 
police  — the  student,  needless 
to  say,  got  aft 

ms  somewhat  mysterious 
and  eccentric  upbringing  in 
west  London  — Paddington  to 
be  precise  — may  well  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the 


menace  I*  does  not,  as  far^Wam 
^ther  frci  his  acStmtof^ 
everyday  surround-  sound  narticulariv  mnmnM 

mgs  that  have  made  his  work  His  paSts SwSta 

&leu7bn/^^? 

Hi £l£f *i ?c .fevg lost  school  and  then  Sloane 
an  inimitable  poet  of  the  Lon-  secondary  schooL 

who  His  decision  to  go  to  Ham- 
mersmith  School  Art  in 
neighbourhood  m and  around  1926  seems  to  have  been  very 
^ Jiome  m Spencer  Park,  much  against  his  parents' 
to  Wandsworth  Com-  wishes:  they  would  have  pre- 
moa  in  south  London,  the  ferred  him  to  use  his  fine 


scene  of  innumerable  cosmic 
human  dramas. 


baritone  voice  as  a singer, 
and  even  gave  him  lessnmg 


>r  _ „ ’*■■'**  w w AWOvllh 

Knowing  even  just  a few  of  with  a very  fetprima  donna, 
his  painting  it  is  Impossible  Prom  Hammersmith  Weight 
to  walk  or  drive  through  the  went  on  to  Goldsmith’s  Cd- 
mea,  especially  on  a dreary,  lege,  then  as  now,  a very  suc- 


blustery  late  autumn  after- 
noon, without  expecting  to 


cessful  school,  and  here  he 
began  to  develop  his  lifelong 


catch  a glimpse  of  an  ashen-  mastery  in  narrative,  land- 
faced  woman  rushing  terror-  scape  and  figure  painting  He 


A painter's  vision . . . Carel  Weight  made  the  routine  suburban  neighbourhood  dose  to  Wandsworth  Common  the  scene  of  innumerable  cosmic  human  dramas 


PHOTO:  SUE  ADLER 


frontoiPteiT2es^1OTIhmiSS  vhntfr^hfn  ^ a**5ttHng  Wipe  of  a Zebra  from.  London  his  retirement  in  1973.  As  a five  and  knowledgeable  Judge  chord  with  Weight  For  very  manner,  said:  “Well,  that 

JfcEresflSSfS g.  the  Royal  Col-  vaded  hy  the  same  theme  of  Zoo,  captures  the  eerie  atmo-  teacher,  Weight  had  that  cru-  of  pictures,  becoming  in-  «mHtor  reason^  namely  of  w^t  so  bad  was  it”  Ss 

tSHHLUP ! ^8®*^  Art,  butasztcame  with  attack  and  escape  that  was  to  sphere  of  war-time  London  clal  gift  which  enabled  him,  volved  in  many  shows,  most  storytelling,  he  was  a mar-  kindly  him  mni»  me  feel  Td 


leyway.  Like  all  really  good 
painters,  he  made  his  chosen 
landscape  so  very  much  his 
own  that  it  will  be  hard  ever 
to  see  it  any  other  way  again. 


no  money,  and  his  parents  run  through  so  many  of  his  better  than  any  painting  one 
refused  to  support  him  any  subsequent  paintings.  Taken  can  think  of,  while  in  The 
farther,  he  had  now  to  make  together  with  the  idea  of  the  Recruits  Progress  he  bitbigly 
his  own  way  as  an  artist  landscape  as  a setting  in  satirises  all  the  indignities 
Borrowing  £25  from  a which  to  show  people  under  visited  on  army  conscripts,  in 


even  when  he  was  not  wholly  memorably  in  selecting  a vellous  portraitist,  his  paint- 
in  sympathy  with  the  work  large  retrospective  of  his  ing  of  Orovida  Pissarro  rank- 
being  produced  (and  much  of  friend  LS  Lowry  at  the  Royal  ing  as  one  of  the  great 
the  time  he  was  not),  to  let  die  Academy  in  1976.  masterpieces  of  20th  century 


ThM«  wm  tittle  to  suggest  friend,  he  hired  an  upstairs  acute  mental  distress,  first  a series  still  foil  of  bis  own 
any  of  this  in  his  outward  ap-  gzdlery  in  Bond  Street  and  memorably  explored  in  the  recent  experiences  on  the 


students  follow  their  noses,  _ 

a series  stfll  full  of  his  own  and  help  them  where  be  these  years,  developing  those  For  most  of  his  life,  young  takes  a very  long 

recent  experiences  on  the  could.  At  this  last  he  was  par-  fliemes  first  set  down  in  the  Weight's  work  was  not  criti-  time."  Wen,  Carel  achieved 

subject  Later,  he  travelled  ticularly  good,  generously  1980s,  focused  increasingly  on  caDy  fashionable.  He  always  this  early.  His  easy,  unaf- 

widely  in  Italy,  Greece,  Aus-  paving  numerous  paths  to  the  south  London  landscapes  preferred  to  sell  his  work  fected  custom  made  hi™  seem 

tria  and  northern  Germany  London  galleries  fbr  them,  of  Wandsworth  and  dapham.  reasonably  cheaply  to  people  a little  naive  at  first  but  one 

recording  the  -wax-damage  making  introductions  and  These  became  file  settings  for  who  lured  ft,  and  ft  was  only  soon  recognised  a special 

caused  to  historic  cities.  This  just  being  generally  support-  works  that  without  any  trace  in  the  late  1980s,  when  he  sud-  brand  of  sophistication,  a 


Weights  own  work  during  British  portraiture. 


For  most  of  his  life. 


done  OK. 

He  was  no  minimalist  not 
in  work  output  ideas  or  gen- 
erosity of  spirit  I believe  Pi- 
casso said:  “To  be  really 
young  takes  a very  long 


pearance  and  manner,  his 
large  shambling  frame,  high 
domed  head  and  air  of  wiitd 


with  the  support,  in  print  of  same  year  in  Symphonic  Tra-  subject  Later,  he  travelled 
an  old  art-school  colleague,  gique,  the  main  themes  of  his  widely  in  Italy,  Greece,  Aus- 
who  wrote  criticism  for  the  work  wore  thus  established  tria  and  northern  Germany 


Weight's  work  was  not  criti-  time."  Well,  Carel  achieved 


quizzical  inquiry  conveying  I Observer,  he  managed  to  aed  l remarkably  early  on  in  his  recording  the  war-damage 


rather  the  sense  of  profes- 
sorial vagueness.  It  was  very 
much  a front  though,  as  Is  ap- 


!?&?££??££  as  Ruskin  Spear  described  his  friend  Caret  Weight’s 

STtSUZS  * paintings  as  ‘violence  against  a background  of 

mSAiSSUSS  suburbia;  murder  in  a cul-de-sac;  rape  in  the  bushes.’ 


enough  work  to  keep  himself  career. 

going  fbr  the  time  being.  This  As  far  as  the  aesthetic  con- 

was  to  be  the  pattern  for  the  troversles  of  the  period  were 


caused  to  historic  cities.  This 


ixtgs  but  also  in  an  equally 
remarkable  career  as  an  in- 
fluential teacher  and  shrewd 


together  with  further  occa- 


concemed.  Weight  steered  a 
distinctly  Independent  path 


siooal  sales  at  the  Royal  Acad-  between  right  and  left.  He 
emy  and  regular  teaching  at  was  always  well  aware  of 


Royal  College  of  Art  in  the  he  never  starved  in  a garret  as 
late  1950s  and  1960s,  when,  it  his  parents  had  tried  to  con- 
was  at  the  height  of  its  vince  him  he  would.  ‘ 
reputation.  Though  much  of  the  work 

Then,  with  Hockney  and  Weight  did  at  this  tftne  con- 
Blake,  Caulfield  and  Kitaj  sisted  of  still  lives  and  par- 
emerging  among  a whole  gal-  traits  done  to  earn  a living,  he 


te^v^i  ST-rE  Tb®/  capture  those  qualities  of  anxiety  and  menace 


his  parents  had  tried  to  con-  he  never  joined  any  of  the  ■ ■'wjr 

lurking  in  the  most  ordinary  Of  everyday  surroundings 

Weight  did  at  this  time  con-  show  at  the  Royal  Academy  ' 

sisted  of  still  lives  and  par-  (although  he  was  not  to  be-  last  spell,  which  he  described  I ive.  With  his  considerable  po- 1 of  repetition  or 


reasonably  cheaply  to  people  a little  naive  at  first,  but  one 
who  liked  it,  and  ft  was  only  soon  recognised  a special 
in  the  late  1980s,  when  he  sud-  brand  of  sophistication,  a 
denly  found  himself  the  sub-  truly  three-dimensional  intel- 
ject  of  a hugely  deserved  lect  a free  spirit  that  was 
revival,  with  works  selling  never  tarnished  by  sullen 
fbr  £20,000  or  more,  that  be  self-centredness  or  moody 
was,  to  his  own  sadness,  un-  barriers.  No  matter  what,  he 
able  any  longer  to  do  this.  He  remained  approachable  end 
was  otherwise  amused  and  gallant  — moreover,  he 
surprised  by  all  the  fixss.  treated  us  as  equals, 
though  it  did  little  to  change  As  a man,  he  seemed  free 
Ids  disciplined  attitude  to  from  angst  Maybe  it  is  pres- 
work,  which  continued  with  ent  in  many  of  his  paintings — . 
unabated  enthusiasm  more  or  like  life’s  contrasts,  sunshine 


axy  of  talent.  Weight  presided 
with  enormous  authority, 
skllflilly  exploiting  the  situa- 
tion to  the  benefit  of  the  col- 


had  already  begun  to  expert  tution  until  the  1950s). 
meat  with  the  more  complex  He  had  good,  prof 
narrative  themes  set  in  a patrons  from  early  oj 
landscape  that  were  to  domi-  notably  Kenneth  < 


lege,  and  surviving,  seem-  nate  his  post-war  output, 
ingly  effortlessly,  the  political  Allegro  Strepitoso  (1932)  is  one 
in-fighting  which,  then  as  of  the  most  successful  of 


(although  he  was  not  to  be-  last  spell,  which  he  described  ive.  With  his  considerable  po-  of  repetition  or  monotony.  He  i 
come  a member  of  that  insti-  as  a “scholarship  from  the  litical  and  administrative  found  violence,  despair  and  ffpion 

tution  until  the  1960s).  Army"  and  felt  to  he  vital  In  gifts  he  also  became  a power-  strangeness  in  the  most  ordi-  

He  had  good,  progressive  restoring  his  artistic  equfiib-  fid  figure  in  Royal  Academy  nary  erf  environments.  Con-  Nichot 

patrons  from  early  on,  most  rlum,  seems  to  have  set  him  affairs  (ha  had  been,  elected  cemed,  as  he  once  put  It.  with, 

notably  Kenneth  (snbse-  well  an  course  for  his  post-  an  associate  in  1955  and  been  painting  “such  things  as  Sonia  l 


less  up  to  the  end. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife. 


He  had  good,  progressive  restoring  his  artistic  equilib- 
patrons  from  early  on,  most  rlum.  seems  to  have  set  him 


Nicholas  Ushwwood 


notably  Kenneth  (snbse-  wen  an  course  for  his  post- 
quentiy  Lord)  Clark,  who  war  career  as  a teacher.  - 


all  about  us.  yet  a dark 
shadow  fells  upon  the  bright 
wall.  William  Blake's  belief 
that  energy  is  eternal  delight 
can  surely  be  applied  to  Carel 
Weight,  who  projected  the 
concept  in  no  uncertain  terms 


bought  e painting  in  1937  and 
later,  during  the  war,  as 


Carel  Weight  was  my  profes-  throughout  his  life  as  artist 


now,  characterised  the  insti-  these,  showing  a rather  ami-  chairman  of  the  War  Artists  lege  of  Art  where,  under  Sir 


tution.  You  only  had  to  talk  to  able-iooking  lion,  which  has  Advisory  Committee,  rescued  Robin  Darwin’s  dynamic  sider,  Tom  Monnington.  which  people  are 
him  for  five  minutes,  though,  escaped  from  its  cage  in  the  Weight  from,  digging  tanks  leadership,  he  proved  to  be  Weight  put  this  disappoint-  do  their  own  thing. 


wen  an  course  for  his  post-  an  associate  in  1955  and  been  painting  “such  things  as  Sonia  Lawson,  ra,  adds:  concept  in  no  uncertain  terms 

war  career  as  a teacher.  made  RA  in  1965)  and  was  anger,  love,  hate,  fear  and  Carel  Weight  was  my  profes-  throughout  his  life  as  artist 

Shortly  after  demob Ilisa-  favourite  in  the  election  for  loneliness",  the  landscape  set-  sor  of  painting  at  the  Royal  and  as  teacher.  His  kindness 
tian,  he  went  to  fixe  Royal  Col-  president  in  1966  that  eventu-  tings  (which  always  College  of  Art  and  like  so  and  urbane  manner  win  be 

lege  of  Art  where,  under  Sir  ally  saw  the  job  go  to  the  out-  first)  provided  “Che  theatre  in  many  others.  1 count  myself  missed  by  the  myriad  friends 

Robin  Darwin’s  dynamic  sider,  Tom  Monnington.  which  people  are  allowed  to  lucky.  Right  from  the  start  he  he  made  with  such  ease.  His 


to  know  actually  how  subtle  zoo,  attacking  two  women,  out  of  the  snow  in  North 
his  understanding  -of  human  one  of  whom  fights  back  vig-  Yorkshire  by  commissioning 
nature  was,  but  also  how  pas-  orously  with  her  umbrella,  him  as  an  official  war  artist 
slonately  he  cared  and  fought  while  the  giraffes  look  on.  He  did  some  superb  work  in 

for  his  students.  On  one  occa-  For  all  its  eccentric  charm,  this  capacity;  the  small  series 


out  of  the  snow  in  North  one  of  the  key  figures  in 
Yorkshire  by  commissioning  restoring  the  place's  reputa- 


ment  quickly  to  one  side.  It  was  a process  be  com- 
however.  and  went  on  to  help  pared  to  Dickens,  whose 


lucky.  Right  from  the  start  he  he  made  with  such  ease.  His 
sought  to  put  students  at  their  was  a life  full  of  activity  and 


ease.  I remember,  after  being 
interviewed  for  the  college. 


for  his  students.  On  one  occa- 
sion this  even  meant  appear- 


tlon,  then  at  perhaps  its  low-  Monnington  in  many  of  his  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  feeling  pretty  much  in  limbo, 
est  ebb.  Made  professor  of  much-needed  reforms  of  that  created  his  characters  and  when  along  the  corridor  came 


it  is  a distinctly  disturbing  | of  paintings  entitled  The  Es- 


pamting  in  1957,  he  ran  the 
department  for  16  years  until 


institution. 


then  they  ran  away  with  him, 


He  was,  too,  a very  peroep- 1 struck  a very  immediate 


Carel,  who  halted  briefly, 
smiled  and,  in  his  courteous 


industry.  Inspiring. 

Care!  Victor  Mortals  Weight, 
painter  and  teacher,  born 
September  10. 1906;  died 
August  13, 1997 


Letter 


Tim  Mara 


Birthdays 


i 
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Toby  Hadohe  writes ; My  first 
contact  with.  Isabel  Dean 
(Obituary,  August  S)  was 
when  I wrote  to  her  concern- 
ing her  performance  in 
Rudolph  Cartier’s  legendary 
production  of  The  Quater 
mass  Experiment  Her  initial 
letter  — charming,  gracious 
and  exceedingly  helpfUl  — 
was  the  first  of  many  delight- 
ful encounters.  Even  after  1 
had  completed  a -first-class 
dissertation  an  Quatezmass, 
she  continued  writing  to  me 
every  time  she  found  a snip- 
pet of  information. 

She  was  an  actress  erf  effort- 
less  grace,  and  It  was  her  lack 
of  pretension  that  lead  to  her 
becoming  the  ubiquitous  lead- 
Ing  lady  of  many  a television 
drama  in  the  1950s  — a time 
when  many  of  Equity's  thes- 
pian  elite  snubbed  the  so- 
called  downmarket  new  me- 
dium. She  mourned  the  toss 
of  those  times  of  bold  innova- 
tion, saying  that  latterly  tele- 
vision had  become  “like  a 
cheap  bad  film"  to  make. 

Despite  the  incredible  pres- 
sure, Uve  television  was  ‘Tree 
of  the  awftd  restrictions  there 
are  now.  In  the  fifties  it  was 
like  a subtle  theatre  play  — 
plenty  of  time  to  get  to  know 
one’s  follow  actors  and  to 
know  how  they  felt  about  the  j 
writing." 

I have  since  spoken  with  i 
many  who  had  worked  on  The  , 
Quatermass  Experiment,  ws 
for  every  single  erne  of  them, 
working  with  Isabel  was  the 
highlight  of  the  engagement. 
It  is  telling  that  she  te  the 
only  parson  mentioned  fre- 
quently hi  The  Jftnrefft  tW- 
hams  Diaries  — to  which ithe 
most  venomous  hue  « cure^ 
ted  at  even  his  closest  and 
most  loyal  friends  — who 
never  comes-  under-  any 
criticism.  . ...  _ 

She  Kept  in  touch  withms 
even  when  concerned  jran 
her  own  health  anft  that  of  her 
young  grand  son—  never 
being  lass  than  a friendly  and 

encouraging  correspondent- 

As  1 near  completion  of  a book 
on  Quatermass.  tbjj tort 
one  who  owed  me  nothing  but 

rave  so  much  wffl  not  be  there 
to  see  it  fills  me  with  puat 
spdnass  but  much  gratitude. 


The  stamp  of  everyday  life  on  art 

TIM  MARA,  Professor  of  [ from  Wolverhampton  days:  j more  like  a businessman  than  | These  monumental  prints  on  | Chris  Plowman  adds:  I first  I 
Printmaking  at  the  the  very  well-known  Portrait  I an  artist  He  was  immensely  canvas  measure  4ft  square,  met  Tim  Mara  when  we  were 
Royal  College  of  Art]  of  Astrid  dates  from  this  proud  of  his  students,  and  The  motifs,  as  in  the  past  con-  students  on  the  fine  art  course 
afryv,  who  has  period.  His  first  one-person  ex-  rightly  so.  Their  work  sist  of  a strange  choice  of  ob- 1 at  Wolverhampton  Polytech- 


TIM  MARA,  Professor  of 
Printmaking  at  the 
Rpyal  College  of  Art 
since  1990,  who  has 
-died  of  a heart  attack  aged  48, 
was  the  most  distinguished 
prirvtmaker  of  his  generation, 
an  artist  fit  to  follow  In  the 
footsteps  of  SW  Hayter  and 
Richard  Hamilton.  His  forte 
was  the  silkscreen  print, 
where  he ^demonstrated  a tech- 
nical virtuosity  so  subtle  that 
the  end  — an  tmaae  of  sur- 
passing beauty  and  evocative 
incident  — always  dominated 
the  means. 

T.tfce  many  (but  by  no  means 
all)  consummate  artists,  Mara 
was  a sqperb  teacher.  Hts  art 
was  essentially  intellectual, 

audit  was  his  capacity  to  com- 
bine thoughtfulness  with 
enormous  enthusiasm  that 
underpinned  his  effectiveness 
at  teeing-  Each  year  at  Con- 
vocation at  the  RCA,  there 

was  the  moving  right  of  Mara 

leading  his  group  of  print- 
making  students  on  to  the 
stage,  the  first  one’s  band  on 
his  shoulder.  The  Image  sums 
up  his  commitment  and  their 
warm  response. 

Mara  was  born  in  Dublin,  j 
the  son  of  two  pharmacists,  m 
1955  fiie  family  moved  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  educated  at 
St  Joseph’s  College  There  he 
had  the  luck  to  find  an  inspi- 
rational teacher  in  Barry. 
Robertson,  who  eMOuraged 
his  interest  in  art  From  l w- 
70,  he  attended  Epsom  and 
Ewett  School  of  Art  and  then 
wont  to  Wolverhampton  Poly- 
technic (1970-73).  where  he 
won  first-class  honours.  Hie 
his  studies  at  c» 
RCA,  gqfafag  his  master's 

he  htt 

married  his  childhood  sweet- 
heart, Belinda  Reeves:  they 
had  two  daughters,  Emily  and 

Alice.  His  family  mattered 
enormously,  and  they  ggye 
Mm  great  support  in  his  Wk 

— Belinda  is  the  model  4a  sew- 
end  of  his  best-known  prints. 
His  prowess  bad  been  dear 


from  Wolverhampton  days: 
the  very  well-known  Portrait 
of  Astrid  dates  from  this 
period.  His  first  one-person  ex- 
hibition was  held  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Arts  Lab  in  1974,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ICA  in  London 
two  years  later. 

Mara  showed  , at  several 
other  venues  before  finding  a 
permanent  home  at  my  . gal- 
lery in  1988,  showing  there 
regularly  until  his  death.  He 
also  took  part  in  many  Inter- 
national exhibitions,  winning 
a prize  at  the  Norwegian  Inter- 
national Print  Biennale  in 
1995.  The  excellence  and  origi- 
nality of  his  work  was  also 
' recognised  by.  prizes  at  the 

British  International  Print 
ftWmate  in  Bradford  In  1982 
| and  1964. 

His  work-was  Instantly  rec- 
ognisable, whatever  the  motif 

or  the  means  — whether  it 
was  the  narrative  Picnic  series 
and  Portrait  q f Ingrid ; when 
he  * used  as  many  as  G9  or  60 
separately  printed  colours,  or 
the  Seif  Portrait  H&ft  Over- 
coat, using  black-and-white 
dots.  Then  there  is  the  visual 
puzzle  of  Helping  Hands,  one 
of  the  black  prints  made  at  the 
Old  of  the  eighties-  Tbe  pan- 
ning title  erf  the  series  refers  to 
the  matt  black  background 
common  to  all  the  carefully 
juxtaposed  images. 

While  producing  an  impres- 
-ste®  (but  never  prolific)  body 
of  work,  Mara  was  developing 
his  academic  career.  He  lec- 
tured in  fine  art  and  design  in 
his  beloved  native  city  of  Dub- 
lin in  1977.  He  was  lecturer  In 
nrtnftnaktog  at  Brighton  Poly- 
technic In  1978  and  became 
principal  lecturer  in  print- 
raajHng  at  Chelsea  School  of 

Art  in  i960. *»clungfoerefra- 
10  years.  He  founded  the  WBd- 
man  Corner  studio.with  Mar- 
tin Barrett  and  Eric  Greatrex 
In  1989,  where  they  puM- 

fbnned  a staff  of  a building  in 

east  London  Into  a printmak- 
ing  studio- 

Mara  was  a weB-bullt,  ban^ 
gyfie  man  who  often  dressed 


more  like  a businessman  than 
an  artist  He  was  immensely 
proud  of  his  students,  and 
rightly  so.  Their  work 
reflected  the  care,  affection 
and  attention  that  he  be- 
I stowed  on  them  unstlntlngly. 
Part  of  his  exciting  quality  as 
a teacher  was  the  way  he 
revelled  in  the  new  techniques 
which  some  of  the  students 
were  inspired  to  use. 

In  1996  he  took  a sabbatical 
from  his  RCA  professorship  to 
j prepare  for  his  exhibition  at 
! Flowers  East  Hie  resulting 
i work  was  perhaps  the  culmi- 
nation of  all  the  experimental 
Ideas  that  Tiart  accumulated 
over  the  years  of  endeavour 
-and  vitality.  Its  most  arresting 
aspect  was  his  move  to  much 
larger  scale,  even  grandeur. 


These  monumental  prints  on 
canvas  measure  4ft  square. 
The  motifs,  as  in  the  past  con- 
sist trf  a strange  choice  of  ob- 
jects, with  blocks  of  strong, 
distinctive  colours  as  back- 
ground. An  electric  fire  from 
Wool  worth's  sits  on  dark 
green,  an  open  cardboard  box 
on  bright  blue,  a blown-up 
rubber  glove  an  aquamarine. 
The  prints,  reflecting  their 
creator,  are  vibrant  and  larger 
than  life. 

Mare  will  receive  his  doc- 
torate posthumously  at  Wol- 
verhampton University  next 
month.  The  University  of  East 
London  will  go  ahead  with  a 
planned  exhibition  in  late 
September.  . ; 

Angela  nwwr» 


Chris  Plowman  adds:  I first 
met  Tim  Mara  when  we  were 
students  on  the  fine  art  course 
at  Wolverhampton  Polytech- 
nic. It  was  there  that  he  began 
to  make  the  large  and  complex 
photo-screenprints  which  es- 
tablished his  early  reputation 
and  his  ambition  and  innova- 
tion with  process  was  evident 
even  then. 

His  first  print  was  made  on 
the  scale  erf  a painting  with 
photographic  images  printed 
on  to  a Sft  by  3ft  beard.  This 
work,  entitled  Mirror  Man 
won  the  prestigious  Stowefl’s 
Trophy  in  1972  and  his  work 
began  to  attract  attention. 

He  was  a meticulous  artist 
who  would  go  to  great  lengths 
to  make  his  work.  This  often 
involved  setting  up  a complex 


Princess  Anne,  the  Princess 
Royal.  47;  Eileen  Ben,  North- 
ern Ireland  peace  activist,  54; 
Sir  Charles  Carter,  econo- 
mist, 78;  Jim  Dale,  actor,  62; 
Edmund  Dell,  former  Labour 
tableau  to  be  photographed,  minister.  76;  Hans  Feibusch, 
with  special  props  and  cus-  mural  painter  and  sculptor, 
tom-printed  wallpaper  on  the  99;  Lukas  Foss,  composer.  76: 
walls.  Figures  in  interiors  be-  Jenny  Hanley,  actress,  50; 
ramp  a theme  which  con  tin-  Dame  Wendy  Hiller,  actress, 
ued  during  his  period  of  study  85;  Rita  Hunter,  soprano,  64; 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  Joan  Jefferson,  educational- 
This  format  was  used  as  a ist,  51;  Sir  Patrick  Naime, 
vehicle  for  a narrative  with  chancellor,  Essex  University, 
many  layers  of  ideas,  and  it  76;  Sir  Kenneth  Newman, 
was  always  the  content  which  former  commissioner.  Metro- 
interested  Tim  rather  than  the  politan  Police,  71;  Lisa  Opie, 


process. 


squash  champion.  34;  Oscar 


He  saw  his  work  as  median-  Peterson,  jazz  pianist  72: 
icaUy-produced  paintings  hav-  Sir  Oliver  PopplewelL  High 
ing  more  in.  common  with  Court  judge  and  Hillsborough 
Vermeer  or  Velasquez  than  inquirer,  70:  Prof  Sir  Leon 
with  recent  trends  in  Fop  Art  Radzinowicz,  criminologist. 
He  wanted  to  communicate  in  91;  Nicholas  Roeg,  film  direc- 
the  most  direct  and  under-  tor,  69;  Jack  Russell,  crlck- 
standable  manner  without  eter,  34;  Prof  sir  Michael 
being  limited  by  manual  Rutter,  child  psychiatrist,  64; 
painterly  skills.  This,  of  Elizabeth  Smith,  controller 
course,  required  immense  English  Services,  BBC  World 
technical  virtuosity  and  more  Service,  61;  Helen  Storey, 
than  a degree  erf  patience.  His  fashion  designer,  38;  Robert 
large  screenprints  often  had  Syxos,  Conservative  MP,  41; 
50  or  60  separately  printed  Sir  Stephen  Tumlm,  prisons 
colours,  and  at  the  Royal  Col-  reformer,  67;  Sylvie  Vartan, 
lege  ft  was  not  unusual  for  singer,  53;  William  WaJLde- 
hxm  to  spend  an  entire  term  grave,  former  MP  and  Con- 
maktng  one  Image.  servatrve  minister,  51. 

On  leaving  the  Royal  Col- 
lege, Tim  and  I set  up  print- 
making  workshops  in  London,  _ ..  . 

first  in  a squat  In  King’s  Cross  Death  Notices 
and  finally  at  Errol  Street  His 

work  began  to  change  during  ’ISrW  IK 

this  period  and  complexity  toyw  on  i«h  August  if  you  vom  iikp  ». 
gave  way  to  simplicity.  A fes-  &SSASSES.5 w p‘*,‘  “ 
dilation  with  everyday  ob-  wyatt  m**.  «.  m«vs  heroic  Minnie 
iects  entered  his  work  and  P “'S’ PTt*our«1  •unwing  B*empii- 
tbese  archetypes  were  repro-  o»»r  wavRiSf rSb Smm'mTOmta 
duced  on  Plain  Mack  nr  iffZJX.S 

coloured  grounds  with  alarm-  Inspire  all  those  moIkw  him  ora  mu 


Tfm  Mara . . - bringing  care,  affection  and  attention  to  his  art  and  to  hi$  students 


mg  clarity  and  detafl.  ^ 5^8 

The  remarkable  thing  about  nowora. 
Tim’s  work  is  that  it  almost 
entirely  consists  of  prints.  In  Me 
This  is  unusual,  for  many  art- 
ists see  printmakixjg  as  a 
secondary  activity.  Tim.  bow-  ami  so<mb. 
ever,  saw  the  printed  Image  as 
being  on  equal  terms  with  any  Engai 
other  medium  and  the  work 
he  has  produced  supports  thin  wijr  pat 
conviction.  jXTww 


Tim  Mara,  prtntmaker  and 
teacher,  bom  September  27. 
1948;  died  August  11. 1997  • 


Win.  Grwfttida  (unoral  today  (i60i  August) 
Zp«n  BleMay  Church,  Choahire.  Simple 


In  Memoriam 

DWKFI,  John.  August  19m  1991.  always 
lovod  and  rmmborad.  Camilla.  Grains 


Engagements 

NR  J n PARTHCaE  A MBS  E J WASON. 
The  sngogemom  la  announced  between 


Strty.  VWa  ol  Glamorgan. 

■To  place  your  announsORwm  telephone 
0171  713  456/  07  las  0171  713  41M  between 
tan  and  3pm  Man-FrL 
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Restore  redistribution 

Still  the  missing  link  in  Labour’s  anti-poverty  plans 


HE  DESCRIBED  it  as  the  most  impor- 
tant innovation  in  government  since 
Labour  came  to  power.  The  Prime  Min- 
ister has  decided  bo  set  up  a high- 
powered  Whitehall  task  force  to  reduce 
inequality  and  social  exclusion.  It  will 
be  placed  at  the  heart  of  government  — 
in  a special  unit  headed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  within  the  Cabinet  Office.  It 
will  tackle  “the  greatest  social  crisis  of 
our  times’1:  the  millions  of  people  who 
lack  the  means  to  participate  in  the 
economic,  social,  cultural  and  political 
life  in  Britain  today.  “This  is  about 
more  than  poverty  and  unemployment 
It  is  about  being  cut  off  from  what  the 
rest  of  us  regard  as  normal  life.”  Hie 
even  listed  the  groups  who  needed  help: 
the  five  million  people  in  workless 
homes,  the  three  million  on  the  nation’s 
1,300  worst  council  estates,  the  150,000 
homeless  families  and  the  100,000  chil- 
dren not  attending  school. 

Good  for  the  Prime  Minister.  Which 
prompts  the  first  question:  why  didn’t 
he  make  such  an  important  announce- 
ment himself  rather  than  leave  it  to  his 
chief  spin  doctor,  Peter  Mandelson,  to 
unveil  ? Or,  if  it  had  to  be  made  this 
week,  then  why  wasn’t  it  by  John 
Prescott,  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  res- 
ponsible for  many  of  the  services  the 
Prime  Minister  is  insisting  should  be 
better  co-ordinated?  Some  Westminster 
insiders  see  Mr  Mandelson's  speech  as 
another  bid  by  him  to  woo  party  mem- 
bers in  his  campaign  for  a seat  on  the 
party’s  national  executive  committee. 
Or  did  Roy  Hattersley’s  Guardian 
articles  force  the  change  of  course? 

Whatever  the  politics,  the  policy  is 
more  important  Make  no  mistake.  Be- 
neath yesterday’s  spin  important  com- 
mitments were  given.  If  only  Mr  Man- 
delson would  run  for  foe  NEC  every 
year.  The  most  Important  declaration 
was  that  the  poor  should  have  more 
money  “when  economic  circumstances 
and  the  reordering  of  public  expendi- 


ture make  this  possible”.  Until  now, 
Labour  has  never  contradicted  the 
Guardian’s  pre-election  leak  that  Mr 
Blair  had  decreed  there  would  be  no 
improvement  in  benefit  levels  in  this 
Parliament  Benefits  were  only  to  be 
indexed  against  prices  rather  than 
earnings,  which  would  have  meant  the 
gap  between  rich  and  poor  — already  at 
record  levels  — would  have  got  wider 
still.  Labour  moved  from  arguing  that 
the  party’s  anti-poverty  strategy  could 
not  simply  be  about  extra  money  for 
those  on  benefits,  to  a position  that  it 
was  not  about  benefits  at  alL 

Labour  is  right  to  want  to  reduce 
welfare  dependency.  It  is  right  to  try  to 
prevent  more  people  — single  mothers, 
unemployed  school-leavers  — from  be- 
coming dependent  on  welfare.  We  sup- 
port the  Government’s  welfare-to-work 
programme  under  which  young  people 
will  be  required  to  take  up  a job, 
training,  or  work  on  an  environmental 
project  or  for  a voluntary  organisation. 
Where  the  Government  has  been  wrong 
is  in  exaggerating  the  numbers  that  can 
be  taken  off  welfare,  exaggerating  the 
savings  that  such  programmes  win 
make,  and  ignoring  the  importance  of 
social  security  as  a strategy  for  combat- 
ting poverty.  Until  now.  Labour  ignored 
the  millions  of  pensioners  and  chroni- 
cally sick  people  who  cannot  be  given 
work.  Mandelson  promised  yesterday 
they  would  become  “stakeholders”  too. 
That  ought  to  mean  giving  both  groups 
a minimum  guarantee. 

One  task  of  the  new  unit  should  be  to 
establish  a minimmn  inmms  standard 
as  a benchmark  for  social  security  and 
employment  as  proposed  by  the  party's 
Commission  on  Social  Justice.  Another 
should  be  to  set  poverty  reduction  tar- 
gets, which  would  be  an  open  commit- 
ment that  would  allow  progress  to  be 
properly  monitored.  Third,  and  most 
important  would  be  to  restore  redistri- 
bution as  a legitimate  Labour  goal 


Danger  for  the  devolutionists 

Time  is  short  for  mobilising  positive  support  for  New  Scotland 


THERE  are  just  four  weeks  left  for  the 
people  of  Scotland  to  decide  their  view 
on  the  two  momentous  questions  about 
to  be  asked  of  them:  do  they  want  a 
Scottish  Parliament?  And  should  it 
have  tax-raising  powers?  Yesterday, 
Scottish  Secretary  Donald  Dewar 
launched  the  campaign  proper  with  22 
million  leaflets  summarising  the  pro- 
posals in — he  said — an  impartial  way. 
Campaigners  for  a “no”  vote  dissented: 
the  Government’s  £720,000  publicity 
campaign  is  tilted,  they  say,  towards 
the  “yes”  votes  it  favours.  Lack  of 
matching  resources  is  one  of  their 
handicaps.  Another  is  the  lack  of 
effective  leadership.  Labour,  the  Lib 
Dams  and  the  SNP  all  favour  change. 
The  Conservatives,  still  licking  the 
wounds  of  May  1,  are  little  more  than  a 
vacuum.  There  are  few  signs  so  for  of 
the  noisy  but  principled  challenge 
which  used  to  come  from  Michael  For- 
syth. Yet  there  needs  to  be  an  argu- 
ment, for  as  even  devolutionists  ought 
to  accept,  the  issues  are  not  easy.  For 
those  who  wish  to  maintain  the  union, 
either  choice  has  its  perils.  Many  may 
well  conclude  that  while  voting  “yes”  to 
a Parliament  could  set  off  a slide 
towards  independence,  trying  to  pre- 
serve a discredited  status  quo  would 
make  that  outcome  even  more  likely. 

Amidst  such  swirling  uncertainties 
Labour’s  troubles  at  Paisley  could 
hardly  have  come  at  a more  convenient 
time  for  the  antis.  One  reason  why  the 
devolution  proposals  of  the  1970s  foiled 
was  the  fear  across  much  of  Scotland 


that  a Scottish  Parliament  would  be 
dominated  by  Strathclyde  Labour.  Pais- 
ley, following  comparable  trouble  in 
Monklands  and  some  parts  of  Glasgow, 
is  reviving  these  fears.  As  the  Scotsman 
said  yesterday:  “The  allegations  leave 
the  public  with  the  impression  that 
Labour  in  Renfrewshire  has  disgraced 
its  traditions,  betrayed  the  electorate 
and  insulted  the  democratic  process.” 
And  the  Scotsman  backs  devolution. 

Air  Dewar  — the  sort  of  politician 
who  gives  the  trade  a good  name  — said 
yesterday  that  Paisley  wasn't  an  issue. 
But  that’s  not  for  him  to  decide.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  election  issue:  those 
that  the  parties  say  are  an  issue,  and 
those  that  the  voters  worry  about  The 
two  are  not  always  the  same.  A better 
line  of  defence,  now  also  being  de- 
ployed, is  to  emphasise  that  the  Scottish 
Parliament  will  he  elected  on  a propor- 
tional basis,  so  precluding,  devolution- 
ists hope,  the  pollution  which  goes  with 
one-party  states.  The  other  danger  for 
devolutionists  is  that  the  proposals  may 
be  endorsed  on  September  n almost  by 
default,  on  a meagre  turnout  It  would 
always  be  said  thereafter  that  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  was  something  politi- 
cians clamoured  for,  but  the  people  of 
Scotland  did  not  really  want  The  frill- 
hearted  consent  of,  say,  35  per  cent  of 
qualified  electors  would  hardly  provide 
a durable  basis  for  the  most  radical 
constitutional  change  since  the  Act  of 
Union.  New  Scotland  needs  to  be  built 
on  a positive,  prideful  acclaim.  There  is 
little  time  left  to  mohlli.se  it 


Applaud  the  miracle  of  Mir 

It  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  But  can  it  survive  until  2001? 


IT’S  AMAZING  that  it  stays  up.  and 
excellent  news  that  they  came  down. 
The  two  Russian  astronauts  who  left 
the  Mir  space  station  yesterday  will 
have  their  first  shower  for  six  months: 
the  on-board  one  had  broken  down. 
Their  other  problems  were  more  life- 
threatening  and  remain  so  for  Michael 
Foale  and  the  two  replacement  Rus- 
sians on  board.  Space  is  inherently  an 
unsafe  place.  A pebble-sized  piece  of 
Space  junk,  hitting  Mir  at  18,000  mph, 
would  explode  like  a grenade.  But  Mir 
has  also  seen  a series  of  quasi-disasters 
caused  either  by  human  error,  or  by 
ageing  equipment  or  by  both,  over 
recent  months.  Is  it  time  to  call  off  the 
whole  sticky-tape-and-string  show  be- 
fore someone  — perhaps  the  whole 
crew  — dies? 

The  arguments  for  and  against  termi- 
nating Mir  are  evenly  balanced.  A di- 
saster would  lead  to  a huge  outburst  of 
popular  anguish  and  the  insistent  ques- 


tion: why  was  it  not  cancelled  before? 
Future  programmes  would  be  scruti- 
nised much  more  critically,  and  per- 
haps scrapped.  No  amount  of  Nasa  spin- 
doctoring  can  hide  the  reality  that  this 
is  an  extremely  high-risk  operation  in 
which  astronauts  may  die.  But  an  un- 
forced abandonment  of  Mir  now  would 
remove  the  only  long-term  work-station 
in  space  just  when  it  is  needed  most  to 
provide  experience  for  future  ventures. 
These  include  the  joint  US-Russian- 
European  (but  not  British)  Interna- 
tional Space  Station  which  is  due  to 
become  operational  in  the  — appropri- 
ately chosen  — year  200L  A manned 
Mars  space  flight  will  also  depend 
heavily  on  the  Russian  experience  of 
long-term  space  flight 
Dreamed  up  in  1960s  and  built  in  the 
1970s,  Mir  has  survived  beyond  its  time 
into  the  1990s.  It  should  really  be 
scrapped  but  if  it  can  hang  on  until 
2001,  we  shall  applaud  the  miracle. 
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Letters  to  the 


Don’t  junk 
direct  mail 


Michael  Marten,  your 
correspondent  who 
returns  direct  mall  to  the 
sender  unstamped  (Letters, 
August  li),  is  in  the  minority. 
Research  shows  that  most 

people  who  receive  it  want  to 
receive  direct  mafl-  Some  77 
per  cent  of  direct  mail  is 
opened  by  the  recipient  and 
the  average  consumer  spends 
£249  per  year  on  purchases  in 
response  to  direct  mafl. 

The  direct-mail  industry 
also  has  a major  impact  on  the 
economy  and  many  jobs  de- 
pend an  it  As  well  as  account- 
ing for  some  £L5  billion  of 
Royal  Mail's  turnover,  it  Is  es- 
timated that  the  industry  gen- 
erates more  than  £16  billion 
worth  of  business  every  year 
and  employs  around  25,000 
people. 

Encouraging  people  to  put 
unwanted  mail  back  into  the 
post  unstamped  weakens  the 
postal  system  because  Royal 
Mall  is  obliged  to  provide  an 
additional  service  at  no  cost. 
This  could  force  up  stamp 
prices  for  everyone  while 
slowing  down  the  malL 
We  don't  want  to  see  waste- 
ful, untargeted  mall  that  no- 
wants.  That's  why  Royal 
supports  the  Mailing 
Preference  Service  which  can 
remove  customers*  names 
from  most  direct-mailing  lists 
free  erf  charge.  Direct  mail  will 
start  to  reduce  within  three  to 
four  months  of  making  the 
request  and  result  in  up  to  95 
per  cent  of  unsolicited  direct 
mail  being  stopped.  Custom- 
ers should  call  0345  034  599  for 
an  application,  form  or  write 
to  toe  Mailing  Preference  Ser- 
vice, Freepost  22,  London  W1E 
7EZ. 

John  Tew. 

Director/general  manager, 
Royal  Mail  Business  Services. 
Streamline  House, 

Sandylane  West, 

Oxford  OX4  5ZZ. 

WOULD  it  not  be  for  sim- 
pler for  all  your  corre- 
spondents who  have  an  al- 
lergy to  so-called  “Junk  mafl" 
(and  by  definition  are  opposed 
to  free-market  capitalism)  to 
take  the  first  plane  to  Pyong- 
yang Instead  of  making  time- 
consuming  and  ttitile  protests? 
rm  sure  they  would  be  pleas- 
antly surprised  by  the  meagre 
amount  of  advertising  deliv- 
ered by  the  North  Korean  Post 
Office. 

By  the  way,  am  1 alone  In 
snipping  every  single  paid  ad- 
vertisement from  the  Guard- 
ian before  I settle  down  to 
read  It?  It  looks  a bit  funny  on 
the  train,  but  so  what? 

Felix  Ormerod. 

31  Surbiton  Court, 

St  Andrews  Square, 

Surbiton. 

Surrey  ET64EB. 


Why  the  royals  won’t  go  quietly 


I FIND  your  forecast  of  the 
end  of  the  royal  family  in 
Britain  dangerously  over- 
optimistic  (Near  the  end  of  the 
line?,  August  33}.  There  have 
been  other  times  when  repub- 
lican feeling  was  stronger.  In 
the  mid-lSOOs,  Victoria  at  one 
point  seemed  likely  to  lose  her 
throne,  but  the  end  of  her 

reign  resulted  in  triumph.  She 
had  became  something  to  her 
people  once  again. 

Prince  chflrtwt  haa  many 
fine  attributes  in  this  direc- 
tion, in  particular  his  wide 
and  varied  interests,  from 
which  have  sprung  initiatives 
to  benefit  many  different  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  Ser- 
vice and  a sense  of  duty  to  the 
nation  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant qualities  we  look  for 
in  monarchy.  Perhaps  some- 
one can  persuade  the  Prince’s 
ex-wife  to  resume  her  duty,  at 
a high  level,  to  her  country? 
AESqttixea. 

4 Tudor  Drive, 

Cosby, 

Leicester  LE9  ITU. 

THE  “Charles  for  King?” 

survey  did  not  include  the 
solution  I would  support: 
nato  him  our  first  president. 
This  is  a reasonable  compro- 
mise which,  in™  all  reason- 
able compromises,  would 
receive  little  support  in  a sur- 
vey. Charles  as  our  first  and 
only,  non-el ected  president 
would  be  crowned/ initiated 
an  January  1,  9000  (or  2001  if 
you  have  problems  with 
Christ’s  Birthday).  I would 
vote,  or  not  vote,  for  him,  if 


yon  see  what  I mean.  The 
Church  oTEngland  would  then 
be  free  to  do  a separate  deal 
with  him  if  they  so  wished. 
Jack  CounselL 
11  Holst  Court, 

Westminster  Bridge  Road, 
London  SE1 7JQ. 

CAN  no  one  today  conceive 
the  honour  of  being  born 
royal  or  marrying  into  the 
royal  family?  Clearly  not  the 
press  who,  in  the  timing  of 
their  pall  — the  golden  wed- 
ding of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Philip  — take  toe  cake  for  cru- 
dity. No  one  remembers  — ex- 
cept my  mother  — Prince 
Philip  saying  “Crane  on,  sau- 
sage" to  the  new  young  queen, 
who  had.  Indeed,  cause  to  be 
nervous. 

The  hounding  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  began  when,  still 
a commoner,  she  became  en- 
gaged to  Prince  Charles. 
Everyone  lapped  up  fat,  vul- 
gar, frantically  waring  Fergte 
in  Cinderella's  coach  on  her 
wedding  day.  The  feet  is  the 
problems  in  Rockingham  Pal- 
ace only  reflect  those  of  ordi- 
nary families. 

Elizabeth  Gunn. 

5 Southover  Manor, 

Southover  High  Street, 

Lewes, 

E Sussex  BN7 1HT. 

HISTORY  has  shown  that 
our  monarchy  has  gone 
through  periods  of  opposition 
and  survived.  It  overcame  the 
problems  of  the  Civil  War  in 
Kngland.  the  Glorious  Revolu- 
tion and  the  violence  of  the 


republican  radical  mobs  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  French 
revolution. 

One  thing  is  clear  from  your 
poll:  tiie  biggest  battalion  is  48 
per  cent  for  the  monarchy, 
out-numbering  the  30  per  cent 
of  possible  republicans. 

David  Bryce. 

148  WeflbaJl  Road, 

Hamilton  ML39XW. 

YOUR  leader  (August  12} 
suggests  that  “we  have  a 
head  of  state  who  is  not  cho- 
sen, but  preordained  by 
birth”  This  is  not  strictly 
true;  the  present  Queen  Is  on 
the  throne  by  permission  of 
Parliament  We  have  a parlia- 
mentary, not  an  absolute, 
monarchy.  Parliament  put  her 
father  George  VI  on  the 
throne,  as  it  did  George  1 and 
n,  Queen  Anne,  and  William 
and  Mary. 

It  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  Parliament  to  decide  that 
the  proposed  Charles  m and 
Queen  Gamma  are  not  what 
the  nation  needs  and  choose 
someone  as  heir  to  Eliza- 
beth IL  Alternatively  Parlia- 
ment could  quite  properly  de- 
cide to  have  a Republic. 
However,  we  tried  that  once 
anddkhrtlikeit. 

JG  Hunter. 

Westhoose  Lodge, 

Ingieton, 

Lancaster  LAS  3NZ. 

EFORE  we  get  too  excited 
'it  is  as  well  to  consider 
the  experience  of  our  neigh- 
bours in  France.  Since  the  ex- 
ecution of  Louis  XVI  in  1793, 


France  has  experienced  the 
Terror,  the  Directory,  two  Na- 
poleonic Empires,  a Restora- 
tion. the  July  Monarchy  and 
five  Republics,  all  in  200  years. 
Hardly  a record  of  stability 
compared  to  our  history. 

it  is  far  more  important  that 
the  degeneration  of  the  House 
of  Cnwtnnm  into  a “rubber 
stamp”  assembly  should  be 
reversed.  The  abolition  of  the 
monarchy  would  do  nothing 
to  strengthen  our  democracy 
and  would  probably  weaken  it 
by  haring  as  head  of  state  a 
superannuated  politician  who 
could  command  no  general 
loyalty. 

Gordon  Line. 

12  Riverside  Road, 

Shoreham  by  Sea. 

West  Sussex  HN435RB. 

iEPUBLICANISM  is  being 
fly  Introduced  as  part 
of  European  integration.  The 
stage  after  European  Union  is 
destined  to  be  the  “United 
State&pf  European  Republics:' 
and  our  monarchy  stands  in 
the  way  of  tills  utopia.  And 
knowingly  oar  Innocently,  our 
leaders  and  media  are  pushing 
us  inexorably  in  that  direc- 
tion. A dangerous  direction 
for  anyone  who  studies  his- 
tory; the  next  stage  could  be 
another  European  dictator. 
Alarmist  maybe  — but  it  is  a 
pity  radinary  German  people 
were  not  more  alarmist  while 
they  still  had  their  freedom. 
Janet  Wise. 

Ashfold  Cottage, 

Rusper, 

Sussex  RHJ24QT. 


W 


Vin  rouge  of  an  older  vintage 

AS 


CTUALLY,  I have  been  or- 
nifiing  garden  parties 
for  the  Labour  Party  since 
1348  (Nice  wine  and  good  food 
Labour’s  way  to  drum  up  sup- 
port, August  33)  — for  Old 
Labour  MBs  like  Dr  EBW 
Morgan  of  Rochdale,  Charles 
Pannefl  (Leeds  West).  Gait- 
skell  (Leeds  South),  a couple  of 
big  ones  In  Dover  where  both 
Jim  Callaghan  and  Harold 
Wilson  attended,  for  the  last  13 
years  in  Birmingham  with 
John  Spelter,  Richard  Burden, 
Roy  Hattersley  and  others. 


The  test  one — a fortnight  ago 
— raised  ESOOodd,  and  was 
attended  by  our  new  MP  for 
Edgbaston,  Gisela  Stuart  The 
reasons  for  running  them  for 
are  gtmpiA-  comradeship  be- 
tween friends;  making  money; 
haring  a good  time;  they  are 
the  tools  of  old  ansanisers. 

Incidentally,  if  the  wine  is 
too  good,  then  the  profit  or  (to 
use  a good  Marxist  term)  the 
surplus  value  is  less. 

(CUr)  Sir  Richard  Knowles. 
64  WoodgateLane, 
Birmingham  BM  3QY. 


Just  who  are  the  enemies  in  the  conservation  war? 


\ A /HELE  I think  it  very  ap- 
VVpropriate  that  George 
Monbiot  exposes  the  worst  ex- 
cesses of  conservation  bodies 
(Conservationists  who  are 
enemies  of  the  Earth,  August 
8),  his  damning  indictment  of 
conservationists  as  "enemies 
of  the  environment*’  is  just  a 
little  extreme. 

Modern  conservation  is  a 
bizarre  concept,  often  depend- 
ing upon  moralistic  rather 
than  practical  arguments. 
There  are  no  reasons  for  pre- 
serving animate  like  the  giant 
panda  that  could  survive 
rational  scrutiny  (cryogenic 
embryos  counter  the  argu- 
ment that  once  a species  is 
gone,  it  is  gone  for  good)  and 
what  it  usually  bo  Us  down  to 
is  a question  of  ethics:  “what 
right  do  we  have  to  wipe  a 
species  out?”  Yet  nobody 
asked  this  question  when 
medical  science  eradicated 
the  polio  virus.  Ultimately', 
man  will  always  put  his  own 
interests  first  and  conserva- 
tion choices  are  often  the 
lesser  of  two  evils:  build  a 
dam  that  will  wipe  out  nine 
tenths  erf  a rainforest  hot  se- 
cure the  remaining,  or  lose 


the  lot  to  the  degradation  erf 
Indigenous  peoples  whose 
population  growth  is  no 
longer  regulated  by  such  as 
the  extinct  polio  virus. 

The  whole  situation  is 
fraught  with  moralistic  pit- 
fells  imposed  by  western  val- 
ues. and  as  such  it  as  easy  for 
Mr  Monbiot  to  stir  anti-con- 
servationist feeling.  I just 
wonder,  given  the  no-win  sce- 
nario that  many  conservation 
decisions  frequently  are,  how 
Mr  Monbiot  would  fere  know- 
ing that  the  “right”  decision 
to  preserve  something  would 
result  in  someone,  some- 
where, who  wanted  to  capital- 
ise cm  it,  regarding  him  (per- 
haps correctly)  as  “an  many 
of  the  people”? 

R Birch. 

63  The  Broadway, 

Jaywick, 

Essex  CQ152HF. 

PAUL  McGHEE  attacks 
(Letters,  August  14)  us  as 
his  former  employers  over 
the  Brent  Spar  — in  which 
Greenpeace  miscalculated  the 
amount  of  oil  . on  board  and 
later  apologised.  He  finds  this 
laughable.  I was  involved  and 


I find  his  letter  sad,  because, 
as  he  says,  we  are  not  ac- 
countable in  the  same  way  as 
an  oil  company. 

The  relationship  between 
an  oil  company  and  its  share- 
holders is  based  an  profit.  In 
contrast  our  supporters  give 
money  rather  than  receiving 
it  The  dividends  are  paid 
only  to  nature  and  to  future 
generations.  The  vast  major- 
ity of  the  wider  public  also 
support  our  campaigns  (in- 
cluding the  Spar):  they  give 
their  trust  and  Invest  their 
hope  and  people  like  myself 
are  held  to  account  through 
the  media. 

BP  and  tee  oil  Industry  are 
expanding  fossil  fuels  beyond 
the  tolerance  erf  the  global  Cli- 
mate and  seer  no  reason  to 
stop  or  change  direction,  let 
alone  to  apologise  for  what 
they  have  already  knowingly 
done.  If  BP  was  accountable 
to  the  public,  it  would  now  be 
Investing  in  solar  factories  in 
Britain,  not  new  oil  fields. 
Chris  Rose. 

Acting  executive  director, 
Greenpeace  UK, 

Canonbury  VfllaSi 
London  N1 2PN. 


Getting  there 

WE  fully  appreciate  that 
Virgin  Trains  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  (Letters, 
August  14}.  But  we  are  replac- 
ing our  total  fleet  of  80  anti- 
quated train  sets  with  high- 
speed, reliable  I50mph  trains, 
which  win  arrive  in  2001;  in 
the  meantime  we  will  be 
refurbishing  the  entire  cur- 
rent fleet  We  have  improved 
the  art-time  reliability  of  the 
service  over  British  Rail 
every  month  since  we  took 
over,  except  May  and  June, 
when  the  Nuneaton  Bridge 
suffered  structural  failure. 
We  have  Increased  the  num- 
ber of  telesales  staff  from  31  to 
205;  and  for  advanced-pur- 
chase  tickets,  we  have 
reduced  feres  and  guaranteed 
seats.  All  of  us  are  listening  to 
your  feedback;  in  the  mean- 
time, my  apologies  once  again 
whilst  we’re  getting  there. 
PUituird  Hranam. 

Virgin  Management  Ltd. 

120  Campden  Hffl  Road, 
London W87AR. 


A Country  Diary 


Media  studies 

JRS  A primary- school 
#%teacher.  1 find  it  quite  in- 
triguing that  ll-year-old 
Emma  Radford  could  esti- 
mate that  she  took  her  photo 
erf  Princess  Di  from  “within 
30  feet  of  them”  (Kids  brave 
Dl's  wrath.  August  14).  I don't 
know  a single  1 1-year-old  who 
knows  what  a foot  is,  other 
than  as  something  to  stand 
on.  They  all  know  what 
metres  and  centimetres  are. 

What's  going  wrong  In  Der- 
byshire? Never  mind  reveal- 
ing the  future  — the  kids  are 
a bit  behind  the  times.  It  must 
tell  us  something:  that  jour- 
nalists put  words  in  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings, maybe? 

Irene  Yates. 

Church  HD1,  Reddltch, 

Worcs  B98. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  Is 
supplied;  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters. 


DINGWALL:  The  Highland 
Goat  Club  have  held  two 
shows  In  tee  mart  this  year 
and,  as  an  honorary  member 
on  the  basis  erf  writing  some- 
thing for  their  regular  news- 
letters. I felt  1 should  go  to 
both.  The  first  one  was  quite 
small  as  it  was  the  young 
stock  diploma  show  but  there 
were  same  delightful  «nimnin 
there  and,  despite  the  small 
numbers  of  both  exhibits  and 
exhibitors,  there  was  plenty 
of  enthusiasm.  For  some 
reason  it  always  seems  amus- 
ing that  the  goats  are  in  pens 
and  then  In  the  next  pen  you 
see  beds  and  chairs  where  the 
exhibitors  have  spent  tee  pre- 
vious night  Fifteen  exhibi- 
tors were  listed  in  the  second 
catalogue  and  there  were 
rosette  for  the  best  of  fife 
eight  breeds  represented. 
There  were  certificates, 
special  rosettes,  salvers,  gob- 
lets, shields  and  cups  so  the 
showing  was  taken  very  seri- 
ously trite  everyone  dressed 
m white  coats.,  Witt  my  very 
long  beard  there  were  a few 
comments  about  me  standing 
in  line  to  be  judged  but  It  was 
afl  good  humour.  However  I 


did  have  one  surprise  when  I 
was  watching  the  judging  as  I 
stood  too  close  to  a pen  and  a 
nanny  had  reached  through 
and  was  promptly  Chewing 
my  shirt.  What  was  particu- 
larly interesting  was  an  entry 
of  a nanny  and  two  kids  of  the 
African  pygmy  breed  similar 
to  the  two  1 have  although 
the  ones  at  the  show  were 
mainly  black  whilst  mine  are 
brown  and  white  and  silver 
blue.  Some  of  the  goats  had 
fascinating  names  such  as 
the  Anglo  Nubian  called 
Wayward  Yeboah  and  the 
Toggenburg  called  Andlau 
Alysoa.  Apart  from  the  show- 
ing there  was  also  a milking 
competition  so  that,  apart 
from  tee  overall  Judge,  Chief 
Steward  and  Show  Secretary 
there  was  also  a Milk  Stew- 
ard. At  other  times  in  the 
summer  there  have  been 
much  larger  shows  such  as 
the  Sutherland  Show,  Caith- 
ness Show  and  even  larger 
ones  such  as  the  Black  isle 
and  Moy  but  such  shows  to 
the  Dingwall  Marts  are  just 
as  important  in  the  Highland 
communities. 

RAY  COLLIER 
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Emily  Barr 

isif  aJ^aySapIeasureto 

Office  - 

SISSSS.  ^ Donnway  au- 
J&f  rector.  Donald 

f Sffi"*  * BParently  asked 
with 

Sj.^^^EnvlromDental 

-SfasssRu 

SSKEEES, 

ssesskss; 

^tjssejs--. 

d2w  111 SEPA?”  the  press 
?®cer  wUl  say:  “Not  at  all. 

It  Is  sensible  to  seek  as  many 

views  as  possible  on  the^ 

revised  proposals.”  If  asked 

J2SSP*  new  ««ind  Of  con- 
sutotion  will  be  completed, 
she  will  reply;  ‘Itisnot 
Possible  to  say.  I hope,  how- 
*■**£  the  process  can  be 
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notice  is  the  latterday  ab- 
sence of  a stock  of  more  suit- 


monarchist  should  pursue. 
What,  thwi,  are  the  monar- 


I able  candidates;  continental  rMst*  to  do?  The  answer  Is 
i cousins  of  marriageable  age.  obvious.  They  must  be  vary 
who  can  be  relied  on  not  to  firm  indeed  with  all  the  erst- 
bolt  into  the  amis  of  polo  while  republicans  now  feign- 
captains,  fortune  tellers  or  ing  an  ironic  affection  for  the 
tabloid  backs.  This  well-bred  royals.  Floaty  of  them  have 
stock  no  longer  exists;  nor  started  declaring  that  the 
does  a willingness  on  the  part  royals  are  becoming  great 
of  the  public  to  turn  a blind  value  for  money  — an  abso- 
eye  to  a sham  marriage.  Even  bzte  hoot,  beyond  parody,  and 
if  Edward  gets  lucky  with  well  worth  the  cost  More  to 
Sophie,  She  can  no  more  save  the  point,  the  royal  family  are 
the  royal  family  than  the  odd  now  obliging  republicanism 
flighty  individual  could  de-  with  its  best  ammunition.  1 
stray  it  would  be  most  reluctant  to 


Fly  the  flag - 
but  not  this 
one  please 


-mml  nanfnmtmo  A#  Aa  MXU1VUUUU  fflliHl  UC"  WUU  Hh  TOL  eWIIIIIMIM - 

,v^  h™*30*,-?35*  t^e  bafiic  hereditary  prind-  stray  it  would  be  most  reluctant  to 

ttw  tSS-  5SLd251i2^  ?le'  w^y.wouWwehavetoopt  The  final  option  is  a great  relinquish  the  apectade  ofDi- 

ftarf  l°r  WJHiam?  It  would  make  big  campaign  to  whoop  up  ana  and  her  playboy  scuttling 

^ sense  to  go  tor  somepoSSSTsupport  ft?  the  into  the  Derbyiemi  ofamys- 

«2t»iS«S2i2!iS P ^Lineker.  monarchy.^  is  for  from  clear  tic  called  Rita  - partly  be- 

E&ttFZS  the  entire  .Tb®  Mb®r  great  white  royal-  how  a monarchist  might  go  cause  It’s  so  very  entertain- 

3 Sophie  Khys  Jones,  about  this  task.  The  real  diffl-  ing.  but  largely  because  the 
1f_~.  gooercbMt  who  truly  Delightful  Sophie,  so  modest  cutty,  however,  is  the  logical  royals  are  now  doing  a far 


Decca  Aitksnhsad  abolitlon  or fo®  monarchy. 

Consider  the  options  cur- 

' • rently  available  to  the  belea- 

UtB  nuclear  weapons  guered  monarchist  The  most 
ana  capital  punish-  popular  of  these  is  the  leap- 
ment,  the  royal  femfly  frog  ■ solution:  let's  skip 


w lt — ' uuwj,  uowever,  is  me  logical 

toyes  me  Qttsen,  God  bless  and  demure  — not  at  an  like  absurdity  of  such  a scheme. 
rt£n  i 2“®!  ID-bred  strumpets  Popularity  polls  for  royals  are 

brothers  got  tangled  meaningless;  only  in  a repute 


IklS  nuclear  weapons 


up  with.  Surely,  breathe  wist-  llcan  democracy  should  It  Institution, 
fill  admirers,  Sophie  -can  matter  whether  people  ap-  instead,  monarchists  must 
restore  some  magic  and  prove  of  you  or  not,  amt  if  lead  the  ««n  for  abolition  of 
mystique.  - • your  position  Is  ordained  by  the  monarchy  and  the  ere- 

Well,  I don’t  know  Sophie  . of  a republic.  At  the 


pfK;rmS  SSSSSS  The  whole  point  of 
•*M.a3S5£&&3£  SSSSJCSSi'MS  SSSSM1  the  monarch  is  that 


than  the  Daily  Mall. 

The  flag  was  then  banned 
after  the  civil  war  (the  Dally 
Mail,  having  lost  its  cam- 
paign to  “Save  our  King's 
bead”,  stood  very  little 
chance  with  a flag)  and  rein- 
troduced after  the  restora- 
tion. But  even  then  it  was 
frequently  altered,  lastly  to 

■■  T.  — - * a i O!  . sdd  tbe  Irish  lines,  in  such  a 

stitution.  Mark  Steel  way  as  to  make  them  less 

Instead,  monarchists  must  prominent  than  the  others. 

ad  the  cantor  abolition  of  " “People  have  died  for  that 

e monarchy  and  the  ere-  ■ F YOU  set  out  with  the  flag."  we’re  often  told,  and 


better  job  than  I could  ever 
ynanagp  of  demonstrating  the 
grotesque  absurdity  of  the 


lISIp 


Yesterday,  it  worked  like 
clockwork.  Unfortunately, 
the  answers  run  out  half- 
way down  the  page,  but 
Racbel  struggled  on  imnres- 
sively.  She  became  upset, 
however,  when  asked  about 
this  new  game.  “It  was  just, 
nke,  a typing  error,  you 
know,”  she  complained.  But 
as  you  know,  one  thing  the 
Diary  cannot  abide  is  a typ- 
lng  error. 

BACK,  by  popular  de- 
mand, to  imposed 
Labour  candidate 
Andy  Slaughter,  who  was 
defeated  at  the  Uxbridge 
bye  lection.  According  to  a 
Labour  MP  who  wouldn't 
divulge  his  name  (spoil- 
sport), Andy  was  affection- 
ately known  as  “Abba”  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Many 
times  he  asked  why  this 
was,  and  many  circuitous 
answers  he  received.  Abba, 
in  fact,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  dancing  queens.  It 
stands  for  “another  bloody  i 
barrister  again”. 


ghoolwiti^ut  ending;  E tiTST 

“J®  on  at  least  one  of  these  meat;  the  - man's  a 


nihtanh.  X — a a uaousia 

a?<*  monarckism  vs  clown,  everything's  his  fault 
repubUcamsm  was  a particu-  and  If  we  could  only  have 
ter  favourite,  requiring  as  tt  lovely,  handsome  Wflliam  ta- 
“£  W, a fock  through-foe  stead,  an  would  be  welL 
tabloids  for  homework.  This  idea  has  hem  doln*. 


William  Hague  and  FQon  Jen- 
kins “saving"  the  royal  fam- 
ily  are  pretty  slim. 

The  great . mistake,  when 


very  least,  they  would  have  ■winding  up  the  Daily  Mail  only  be  raised  in  the  Indian 
the  pleasure  of  irking  a sur-  would  it  be  possible  to  do  a province  of  Sind  for 
prising  number  of  cod-repub-  better  job  than  the  British  after  General  Napier  had 
Beans  — folk  who,  like  many  TOunst  Authority,  who  have  “Laid  their  foremost  warriors 
fox-hunting  “opponents",  like  announced  they're  down-play-  wallowing  In  blood."  Once 
to  say  they  want  the  monar-  ing  the  Union  Jack  in  their  hoist  in  Tasmania  It  allowed 
chy  abolished,  but  who  take  promotions?  the  complete  genocide  of  the 

alarm  when  they  find  they  This  has  provoked  an  inev-  aborigines,  and  it  fluttered 
might  actually  get  their  way.  itahle  Mail  campaign  to  “Save  proudly  upon  countless  shins 


IF  YOU  set  out  with  the  flag."  we’re  often  told,  and 
honourable  ambition  of  they  certainly  have.  It  could 
winding  up  the  Dailv  Mail  nniu  ha 


and  If  we  could  only  have  the  surveying  the  ruins  of  recent 
lovely,  handsome  William  In-  royal  marriages,  is  to  Mam* 
stead,  all  would  be  welL  everything  on  a couple  of  HwH 


It  was  such  a splendidly  the  rounds  since  William  was 
simple  matter;  you  were  at  prep  school,  and  is  always 


This  idea  has  been  doing  brides.  The  whole  defence  of  j 
is  rounds  since  William  was  foe  monarchy  relies  upon  this 


either  » A 2\PP*>  ““  13  “Ways  interpretation  of  events;  that 

a mo^ar^hi8t’  and  delivered  with  a note  of  self-  a few  bad  calls  and  some  mis- 
foonght  we -should  keep  the  congratulation:  how  clever  to  guided  matches  were  made, 
royals,  or  you  weren't,  and  so  come  up  with  this  cunning  with  disastrous  consequences. 
Ft5L<22?t  . P km  It  is  a very -odd  idea  To  blame  the  royal  femAVs 


he  can  be  as 
unlikeableashe 
wants,  and  he  still 
gets  to  be  king 


alarm  when  they  find  they 
might  actually  get  their  way. 


More  importantly,  it  is  Our  Union  Jack”,  backed  by 
their  only  hope  of  protecting  Irate  celebrities.  Sharron 
the  dignity  and  memory  of  Davies  for  example  says:  “I 
their  treasured  Institution,  shall  miss  it  If  it  goes.”  Will 


a few  bad  calls  and  some  mis-  : : t.Um  the  owners  of  a beloved  she  really?  Wfll  she  honestly 

guided  matches  were  made,  blood  and  God,  the  polls  family  dog  which  has  taken  to  miss  the  picture  of  a flag  on 


lth  disastrous  consequences,  should  be  neither  here  nor  dribbling  and  peeing  on  British  Tourist  Authority 
To  blame  the  royal  family’s  there.  In  other  words,  if  guests,  monarchists  must  do  related  objects?  This  time  last 


fo  future,  teermee  r»nnM»  «Z  _ IZ^JZZZJrr  , ^ Luc  ruyai.  ummys  mere,  m outer  woras.  lr  guests,  monarchists  must  ao  reiatea  objects?  This  time  last 

cans ™ ‘T*K2?ty  °?  Fer^B  royeds  a ^ decent  thing.  And  week  did  she  have  any  idea 

cop®  up  with.  The  whole  and  Di  Is  like  saying  that  leaed  status  because  neonle  how  fittlna.  that  this  nervease  what  the  BTA  loen  nr 


the  complete  genocide  of  foe 
aborigines,  and  it  fluttered 
proudly  upon  countless  ships 
carrying  cargoes  of  slaves. 

So  foreigners  may  well 
have  a slightly  different  view 
of  what  It  stands  for  than  we 
do.  And  foreigners,  as  a rule, 
are  the  people  that  the  British 
TOurist  Authority  has  to  per- 
suade to  become  tourists.  Un- 
less the  Daily  Mail  wants  the 


have  revealf^^^tW^Rn^S  ^ witches  themselves  hadn't  come  merely  popular  people  I the  republicans  but  the  mon 

to  ^°tVnd;ha;1affl  fete  to  be  b^so  repulsive.  who  live  in  big  houses.  This  is  archiste  who  take  it  outside 

monarchy.  But  the  | king.  If  we  re  departing  from  -•  What  monarchists  foil  to  not  a logic  any  self-respecting  | so  to  speak,  and  shoot  it. 

Peter  Mandelson  sets  out  his  plans  to  rescue  the  ‘underclass*  but  John  Bird, 
below,  asks  whetherthe  Government  is  going  to  put  its  money  where  its  mouth  is 


way  to  relax  after  a hard  standing  British  tradition:  de- 
the  republicans  but  foe  mon-  night  at  The  Gladiators  is  to  vising  ways  of  stopping  any- 
archists  who  take  it  outside,  put  her  feet  up  and  stare  at  body  else  coming  here.  Then 
so  to  speak,  and  shoot  it.  sheets  of  BTA  headed  it  wouldn't  matter  what  their 

notepaper? 

Sir  Bobby  Charlton  sal’s;  " ~ ~ 

“There  is  no  other  flag  like  ‘I  don’t  fanrv/ 

II  it  Jnhn  Rirri  **"■ WeD  just  as  welL  it  1 UUI 1 1 Tdncy 
’*-**■  wwilil  Dina,  would  be  confusing  if  there  Franrp  Jrr\<z 
pra  ite  mm  lth  IQ  were  two  countries  with  the  ^ luc 

ere  its  moutn  is  same  nag.  thev’ve  iii<^+  nnt 

Sir  Bobby  adds:  “It's  such  a 11  iey  Ve  iUSl  90t 

J&tSEESSZS  three  equal  stripes1 

ish  who  love  it"  As  if  it’s  

Important  not  for  what  it  logo  was  as  their  adverts 
stands  for  but  as  a classic  could  all  say:  “What  d’you 
piece  of  art  Though  if  the  want  to  come  over  here  for, 
British  flag  were  completely  blocking  up  our  underground 


■■■HERE  is  no  news  about 

■ the  identity  ofEd.  to 

■ whom  Oofy  Wegg- 
Prosser  politely  apologised 
for  an  ‘ indiscretion”  fe  a 
letter  that  somehow  ftmnd 
Its  way  here  yesterday.  We 
have  rejected  the  suggestion 
that  Ed  is  the  lovable  chil- 
dren’s character,  Ed  the 
Dock,  on  the  grounds  that 
he  is  unlikely  to  be  a poppet, 
and  are  currently  ponder- 
ing the  theory  that  Oo&  has 
offended  Eddie  “the  Eagle” 
Edwards  (where  is  he  now, 
anyway?).  Maybe  Dolly 
Draper's  book  Blair’s  100  • 
Days  will  yield  an  answer 
(the  letter  is  dated  July  17, 
so  the  offence  fell  within 
that  historic  period).  DoRy 
is  30  today — happy  birth- 
day! — and  his  book  will  be 
with  us  on  September  8,  a 
feet  about  which  we  never 
fall  to  rejoice  as  we  open 
Faber’s  dally  press  releases. 

THE  postman  stoops  j 
under  his  bulging  post- , 
hag  of  entries  for  the 
Dairy's  competition  to  win  a 
week's  accommodation  in 
Brighton.  For  some  reason  ' 
everyone  seems  amused  by 
Infantile  puns  on  a theme  of 
dairy  produce — why  this  is, 

I cannot  imagine.  Mids 
Shaw  fTom  Cardiff  says  he 
deserves  the  prize  because 
he  “will  not  get  churned  up 
or  cheesed  off  if  you  don't 
give  me  a fair  shake.  No 
whey  I"  Come,  come,  you  can 
do  better  than  that.  Closing 
date;  end  of  the  silly  season. 

MOO-ving  swiftly  on, 
a marvellous  book 
called  Taskworks 
has  arrived,  and  It  addresses 
a previously  neglected  area 
of  modem  life:  speaking-  It 
Is  published  by  BT,  who 
have  a vested  interest  in 
keeping  us  chatting.  We 
begin  with  the  introduction. 
“Almost  everythingwe  to 
depends  on  conversation," 
reveals  author  Andrew  Bai- 
ley. “It's  how  we  plan  and 
organise  our  Uvea.”  How  . 
true  that  is.  We  will  learn 
more  shortly. 

■■HANKS  to  Jamie 
■ Gupta  GwiHian  for 
■ sending  in  a photo- 
graph. Not,  as  we  initially 
hoped,  of  Gordon  Brown  in 
his  trunks  or  a swordless 
Jonathan  Altken,  but  trf ; a 
garage.  No,  really,  we  like  it. 
The  sign  outside  reads 
“John  Major  MOT  welding 
and  mechanical  repairs”. 

It’s  lovely  to  sec  him  doing 
something  usefuL 

W m mBAT  with  droughts 
UU  one  minute  and 
VV  floods thenext, no 
wonder  Yorkshire  Water  is 
selling  off  a few  of  its  prop- 
erties tn  raise  a bit  Of  cash. 

And  how  could  anyone 

re$i«  the  aBure  of  the  dwell- 
ing described  as  follows: 

“One  house;  Owlwood  Sew- 
age Treatment  Woito."’ 


A lifeline  for  yo 


Mi 


ONE  challenge 
above  all  stands 
out  before  we  can 
deserve  another 
historic  victory: 
tackling  the  scourge  and 
waste  of  social  exclusion.  It  is 
in  this  area  where  Labour  can 
s1h>w  how  we  are  different  and 
prove  that  we  can  make  a 
difference. 

The  Tories'  failure  — an 
underclass  shut  out  from  soci- 
ety — -resulted  from  a pro- 
found misunderstanding  of 
foe  modem  would.  True,  this 
modem  world  offers  rich 
rewards  to  some  and  a wide 
range  of  opportunities  to 
many  more.  Where  these  are 
foe  results  of  genuine  initia- 
tive and  creative  dynamism. 
New  Labour  has  no  quarrel. 
But  there  Is  also  a grad  deal 
of  insecurity  for  a broad  mass 
of  people.  For  a significant 
minority  at  foe  bottom  of  the 
social  ladder,  who  are  at  best 
an  the  edge  of  the  labour  force, 
the  result  is  social  exclusion. 
We  cannot  tolerate  this. 

The  philosophy  of  foe  right 
is  to  accept  exclusion  as  an 
unavoidable  feet  of  life,  a 
piece  of  economic  determin- 
ism that  the  hidden  hand  of 
foe  market  deals  out  to  hap- 
less individuals  who  are  left 
with  only  their  own  meagre 
resources  to  fell  back  upon. 
New  Labour  believes  this  ap- 
proach is  neither  economi- 
cally efficient  nor  socially 
just  Certainly  we  need  the 
flexibility  without  which  a dy- 
namic market  cannot  ftmctkm 
well  and  stimulate  new  jobs. 


it  wouldn't  matter  what  their 

‘I  don’t  fancy 
France  ’cos 
they’ve  just  got 
three  equal  stripes’ 


different  and  a modern  artist  stations.  Visit  your  own 
a resounding  “no”.  In  politics  painted  what  we  know  as  the  bloody  country,  you  pest" 
the  acid  test  is  what  you  end  Union  flag,  would  Sir  Bobby  That  aside,  does  anybody 
up  achieving.  Judge  us  after  say:  “What  a strong  image,  really  think  that  tourists  will 
we  have  implemented  our  pro-  And  such  splendid  diago-  be  put  off  by  the  missing  flag? 
gramme.  One  of  foe  fruits  of  nals”?  I expect  he'd  he  like  Do  Americans  say  to  their 
oar  success  will  be  that  Brit-  most  of  us  seeing  a modern  travel  agents:  “Well  I don't 
ain  has  become  a more  equal  painting  comprised  of  lines  fancy  France  ’cos  they’ve  just 
society.  However,  we  will  and  crosses  and  say:  “What  got  three  equal  stripes,  two  of 
have  achieved  that  result  by  the  bloody  hell's  that  meant  which  are  primary  colours. 


many  different  routes,  not  just  to  be?" 
foe  redistribution  of  cash  Although  maybe  it  was  a 
from  rich  to  poor  which  similar  line  of  thought  which 
others  artificially  choose  as  led  the  Daily  Mail  in  the  30s 
their  own  limited  definition  of  to  falter  in  its  patriotism  and 


egalitarianism. 


take  a shine  to  the  Nazis. 


The  people  we  are  cm-  Nothing  to  do  with  fascism, 
cemed  about  .will  not  have  but  the  swastika  was  such  a 
their  long-term  problems  fascinating  shape, 
addressed  by  an  extra  pound  a What  upsets  today's  Mall 


Oh  definitively  not  Switzer- 
land with  that  unimaginative 
cross.  Ah,  where’s  this  place? 
Loads  of  diagonal  lines,  trian- 
gular bits  and  not  even  sym- 
metrical WeH  go  there.” 

And  if  the  Daily  Mall  is 
really  , upset  by  foe  shedding 
of  tradition,  imagine  what  it 


week  on  their  benefits.  Of  though,  is  that  to  meddle  with 
course  I would  like  to  see  foe  our  flag  is  to  meddle  with 


What  upsets  today's  Mail  must  have  been  like  after  foe 
ough,  is  that  to  meddle  with  Union  Jack  arrived  in  India. 


course  z would  like  to  see  foe  our  flag  is  to  meddle  with  Your  Daily  Mafl  reader  must 
badly  off  have  more  money  in  tradition.  The  Union  Jack,  have  spent  all  day  every  day 
their  pockets.  Not  only  is  like  cricket  and  foe  Royal  grumbling:  “Why  do  they 
Labour  committed  to  protect  family  have  made  us  British  have  to  change  the  names  of 
the  poor  against  inflation,  we  since  foe  beginning  of  time,  everything?  We  were  happy 
are  also  determined  to  do  Except  that  the  first  national  as  we  were  and  now  it’s  VIc- 
more  to  those  on  the  lowest  flag  was  only  designed  in  toria  this  and  Albert  that 
incomes  when  economic  dr-  1006.  So  presumably  foe  Dally  And  look  at  these  local  au- 
cumstances  and  the  re-order-  Mail  at  the  time  launched  a thorities,  you  can’t  get  a job  if 
ing  of  public  expenditure  campaign  to  “Saveth  our  you  speak  Punjabi  these  days. 


mg  of  public  expenditure  campaign  to  “Saveth  our  you  speak  Punjabi  these  days, 
make  this  possible.  regional  emblems”,  with  Earn-  English,  English,  English  it 

The  introduction  of  a ous  jousters  saying:  “That  old  has  to  be.  And  you  say  one 
national  minimum  wage  will  lion  is  such  a strong  image.”  word  against  them  and  you're 
play  its  part  in  this.  But  we  Even  then  it  could  only  be  had  up  before  some  sort  of 
must  concentrate  our  effort  on  flown  by  royal  vessels,  with  tribunal  You’re  not  even 
helping  individuals  who  can  merchant  ships  banned  from  allowed  to  fly  an  Indian  flag 
escape  their  situation  to  do  so,  using  it  So  in  fact  by  remov-  any  more!  Union  Jacks  all 


schools  and  colleges;  plus 


But  a permanently  excluded  j partnership  with  business  to 


actually  hinders  raise  investment  in  Infra-  our  largest  markets. 


flexibility.  Besides,  flexibility  structure,  science 


are  the  most  effective  anti- 
poverty  policy  in  the  long  run. 
That  is  why  our  top  priorities 
are  welfare  to  work  and  tack- 
ling the  problems  of  bad 
schools  and  low  educational 
standards.  Preventing  the 

ership  in  Europe  in  place  of  is  all  right  as  for  as  it  goes,  but  growth  of  social  exclusion, 
drift  and  disengagement  from  isn’t  it  all  a very  timid  vision  wiping  away  the  poison  that 
our  largest  markets.  by  comparison  with  the  far  seeped  through  the  Thatcher 


escape  their  situation  to  do  so,  using  it  So  in  feet  by  remov- 
in  the  knowledge  that  per-  ing  the  flag  from  such  com- 
sonal  skills  and  ranployment  mon  use  as  a tourist  logo  the 


BTA  Is  being  more  patriotic 


over  the  place  you've  got  now. 
Fm  telling  you,  it’s  political 
correctness  gone  mad.” 


This  is  foe  heart  of  where  ( grander  ambitions  to  trans- 


on  its  own  is  not  enough  to  research  and  to  back  small  1 New  Labour  differs  from  both  form  society  that  brought 
promote  economic  competi-  firms;  plus  an  imaginative  [ foe  limitations  of  new  right  | many  of  us  into  politics?  Does 
tivenesa.  It  is  foe  job  of  gov-  weStoe-io-work  programme  to 


economics  and  the  Old  Labour  it  involve  an  acceptance,  as 


eminent  to  play  its  part  in  put  the  longterm  unemployed  agenda  of  crude  state  inter-  Roy  Hattersley  has  argued, 
guaranteeing  “flexibility  bade  to  vroaefc;  plus  minimum  vention  in  industry  and  indis-  that  the  Labour  Party  is  no 
plus"  — plus  higher  skills  and  standards  of  fair  treatment  at  criminate  “tax  and  spend".  longer  a “fence  for  a more 
higher  standards  In  our  the  workplace;  plus  new  lead-  Now  some  may  feel  that  this  equal  society”?  The  answer  is 


years  and  corroded  our  soci- 
ety, starts  with  these 
programmes. 

This  Is  extracted  from  a Fabian 
Society  lecture  given  yesterday 
by  Peter  Mandelson,  Minister 
without  Portfolio 


Stop  the  rot  before  it  sets  in 

Let’s  hope  Tony  Blair  is  serious  and  not  just  playing  politics 


fj,  _±  _ people  out  of  homelessness  tance  to  establish  where  the 

I IT  CQTQ  I n -and  social  rootlessness.  But  work  needs  to  be  done.  My 
r I L WW  ItW  111  the  coze  cannot  be  conjured  worry  is  that  this  Govem- 

out  of  the  air.  It  cannot  be  meat  might  remove  empha- 
im posed  from  above.  It  has  sis  and  support  from  one  or 
► ritax/inn  nnlrKrc  to  involve  the  recipients  of  other  erf  the  areas  making  it 

l piety  II  iy  r^uu^o  support  in  their  own  trans-  harder  to  complete  the  pro- 

formation.  I cannot  imag-  cess  of  social  transtonnaflon. 

deuce  and  your  own  self-  tne  that  there  will  be  quick. 


■HE  proposed  Social  Bac- . i«wm  of  social  exclusion?  deuce  and  your  own  self-  tne  that  there  will  be  quick, 
elusion  Unit  will  he  set  The  responses  necessary  respect.  It  is  about  stopping  instant  indications  of  suo- 


I up  in  the  very  heart  of  can  be  loosely  described  as  the  rot  before  It  sets  in, 
government.  Reporting  to  prevention,  emergency  and  Prevention  programmes 
Tony  Blair,  it  can  hardly  be  cure.  If  you  look  at  the  are  time-consuming,  costly 


the  rot  before  It  sets  In.  cess  by  the  SEU.  But  a sys- 
Preventlon  programmes  tematic  overview  of  the 
are  time-consuming,  costly  mechanisms  that  draw 


OVER  the  past  six  years 
foe  Big  Issue  has  built 
a microcosm  of  a 
healthy  functioning  wel&re 


seen  as  publicity  agencies ^ currently  working  and  immeasurable.  You  people  into  exclusion  would  state,  with  little  of  the  prob- 

stunt.  If  It  were  simply  po-  in  these  areas,  you  see  the  cannot  easily  quantify  how  be  a worthy  start  And  a lams  that  Beveridge  talked 

Utical  window-dressing  in  problems  <rf  a lack  of  eo-  many  people  you  save  from  systematic  allocation  of  about.  We  have  experi- 


cannot  easily  quantify  how  be  a worthy  start.  And  a lams  that  Beveridge  talked 
many  people  you  save  from  systematic  allocation  of  about.  We  have  experl- 
the  underclass.  It  therefore  resources  into  prevention,  mented  and  failed,  but  also  | 


order  to  increase  the  politi-  ordination  and  a lade  of  an  the  underclass.  It  therefore  resources  into  prevention,  mented  mid  foiled,  bnt  also 

ftnimoflle  erf  either  Blair  or  overall  view  of  the  defining  cannot  be  simply  statist!-  emergency  and  cure  would  delivered  many  homeless 

' iJr  Mandelson,  it  is  an  problems.  ■ cally  measured.  go  a long  way  to  achieving  people  out offoe  poverty  trap 

JtkTrvI.#*  nromlnence  Prevention  stow  people  Emergency  response  is  of  tang-term  success.  __  __  into  belong  themselves. 


ill-advised  prominent 
from  which  to  do  so. 

■ No,  I believe  that  the  SEU 
-will  he  so  uniquely  po«- 


Prevention  stops  people  Emergency  response  is  of 
faTHin;  into  the  underdoes,  vital  importance.  We  can- 
Tony  Blair  has  promised  to  not  underftrad  band-aid  re- 


It  was  not  long  after  l 


support  early  intervention. 


not  underload  band-aid  re-  started  the  Big  Issue  that  I 
spouses  just  because  they  realised  that  the  provision 


into  helping  themselves. 

Therefore  when  I hear 
about  tire  SEU,  I want  to 
know  what’s  on  the  menu.  I 


ithsf  ifltb  little  For  Instance,  at  the  NCH  look  to  government  aoeoun-  of  housing,  an  increase  in  want  toknowtbe  agenda  and 

noiltical  device  “House  our  Youth”  confer-  tan  to  as  wasteftiL  used  cor-  hostel  or  emergency  accoxn-  when  It  is  It  ap  going  to 

Mfihest  of  ence  in  January,-  Blair  rectiy.it  can  put  people  into  modation,  would  do  no  to*Pl>en.  I want  to  know  if  it 

™5SLj5*^Pop^*£  promised  to  tack*  P»-  a position  to  move  on  tothe  more  than  put  adent  in  foe  fegototoa^teresomres 

political icosts-ror  * or  urenarlne  cure  stage.  homeless  problem.  I be-  that  at  times  cause  us  at  the 


Goverament  has  protoiseA  gramme  for  preparing  cure  stage, 
is  — possibly  for  foe  first  young_pe«pte  I - - 

time iSSBeveridge’s prep-  Si 

orations  for  the  creation  of  This  would  do  much  to  stop 
^ - a global,  care-leavers  falling,  into 


homeless  problem.  I be- 
came aware  that  the  people 


coal-face  to  wonder  at  the 


T would  be  wrong  of  this  X was  working  with  were  waste  of  it  alL 


the  welfare  state— a global. 

holistically  Inspired  crum- 
ble for  effecting  social 


Government  to  renege  on  living  a different  culture, 
emergency  provision;  That  to  break  them  from 


Frank  Field  may  be  ob- 
sessed with  social-security 


Akanaa  PQUIUUiUCf  

affSae  will  be  upon  this  ere  roderHnes  foe  vahae  c_  m «•» 

■Snws  -“srSJRSfisrsi. 


Comelessness.  The  fiud  that  hostels,  crisis  funds  or  that  culture  and  get  them  fraudsters,  but  foe  greatest 
a thlrdof  ^ homeless  rioflting  allowances  cannot  functioning  as  self-moti-  fraud  is  that  taxpayers' 
monte  are  former  care-leav-  be  abandoned  simply  be-  vated  people  would  take  money  is  often  misspent  It  is 
era  Vmderttnes  the  vahae  of  cause  they  appear  so  short-  more  than  the  provisions  of  a fraud  because  often  we  are 


housing,  food  and  a fait  of  doing  little  more  than  keep- 


ly^nngpUlnp 

We  have  to  nurture,  to 
educate,  to  draw  people  on 


ing  people  to  abject  poverty. 

If  on  foe  SEU  mom  there  1$ 
a foil  review  of  the  allocation 


rfQBStJLtt , 


education,  hous-  yund  it  - educate,  to  flraw  people  on  a mu  review  otthe  allocation 

son  Se^to  theprovision  of  Much  emergency  provi-  and  support  people  out  of  of  money,  skills  and  time, 

ernmant  a biggest  foal-  foE  nursery  feclll-  sbm  is  simply  a means  of  the  underclass.  We  have  to  then  it  win  be  going  down  the 

coping.  Kfeaholfflng «per-  make  it  happen  by  taking  right  road  to  cr£fe  social 

JJS.  thpVcan  ret  back  to  ation.  By  tying  it  far  to  mov-  an  over-view  of  their  prob-  justice.  And  as  such  I wel- 

oeuL  this  will  b*  oneof  foot  people  to  Ing  on  to  coring  foe  prob-  Jems  and  conditions.  It  is  come,  at  long  last,  a positive 

“tost  _ *Sfin toafoSo  rfmider-  tons  of  exclusion,  it  should  not  enough  — and  this  search  for  global  rather  than 

foMts^SSn  begin  to  reap  rewards.  really  is  true -just  to  give  bit  part  solutions. 

•"^“SSwSSSE' "SmSTSS ^ toSwmte  Large,  wfororchestrated  them  money  to  rope.  

;ess  foe.  need  fwdfowv  LjzJL  nur'indeoen-  fUmfine  can  do  much  to  lift  But  it  is  of  vital  lmpor-  John  Bird  founded  the  Big  issue 


to «*of  foit  foey  cSn  get  back  to  ation. ^ tytogK mromov- 

SSSrsfitM. 

SSS-lDtag  yw?tXen-  rtmdlng  can  do  much  to  lift 


John  Bird  founded  the  Big  issue  . 


There’s  no  other  credit  card  quite  like  it. 
The  NEW  credit  card  from 
Alliance  &C  Leicester  gives  you; 

I money  back  on  every  purchase,  every  year 
) double  money  back  of  up  to  2%  in  1997 

I no  annual  fee  - unlike  many  other 
credit  cards 

> up  to  46  days  interest-free  credit 

I low  standard  rates  of  17.9%  APR 
and  12.9%  APR  on  transferred  balances* 


Earn  money  back 
apply  today 


TTCALL  FREE 
0500  83  83  83 

Lines  open  24  hours  a day,  365  days  a year 
Quoting  Ref:  XWOO 

■ ALLIANCE 
■"  LEICESTER 
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Web  of  off-shore  companies  and  traders  under  scrutiny 


Inquiry 

into  Tomb 


Raider 


Paul  Murphy 


CITY  regulators  are 
understood  to  be  in- 
vestigating share 
dealings  in  Eidos, 
the  developer  of  Tomb  Raider, 
Britain's  chart-topping  com- 
puter game. 

Investigators  are  under- 
stood to  have  received  infor- 
mation relating  to  a web  of 
off-shore  companies,  most 
Jersey-based,  which  are  al- 
leged to  have  been  dealing  in 
Eidos  ahead  of  price-sensitive 
news  announcements.  The  al- 
legations of  impropriety  ex- 
tend to  traders  at  two  large 
investment  banks  — one 
American,  the  other  Euro- 
pean-owned. 

Eidos'  chief  executive, 
Charles  Cornwall,  said  yester- 
day that  he  was  “totally  un- 
aware” of  any  Investigation, 
and  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  he  or  any  of  his  col- 
leagues at  the  company  are 
under  suspicion. 

The  Stock  Exchange  de- 
clined to  comment  other  than 
to  state  that  it  always  looks 
into  unusual  share  price 
movements. 

Eidos  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  stock  market’s  great 
success  stories  of  recent 
years,  with  the  shares  soaring 
from  300p  in  1995  to  more 
than  £10  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  share  price  has  al- 
most halved  amid  worries 
that  the  success  enjoyed  with 
Tomb  Raider  might  simply 
prove  a “one-off'. 

The  game's  central  charac- 
ter. Lara  Croft — a busty  gun- 
totting  “tank  girl”  — has  be- 
come something  of  an  icon  in 
youth  culture.  The  game  runs 


VfMSTf 


v SemeknufmmKi 


on  the  Sony  Playstation  and 
the  character  has  even 
spawned  plans  for  a Holly- 
wood blockbuster,  with 
Ehona  Mxtra,  2a,  chosen  to 
play  a role  which  has  been 
dubbed  ‘Indiana  Jane”.  The 
real-life  actress  is  also  plan- 
ning, as  Lara,  a novelty  pop 
record  with  Dave  Stewart 

But  sentiment  surrounding 
the  company  has  been  soured 
by  news  that  its  auditors. 
Coopers  & Lybrand,  have 
asked  to  stand  down.  In  a 
highly  nnnciml  move,  die  ac- 
countancy firm  Mam«»d  "cer- 
tain Inadequacies  in  the  com- 
pany's corporate  governance 
practice”  — a signal  that  Ei- 
dos had  failed  to  comply  with 
the  Cadbury  Code. 

There  is  not  believed  to  be 
any  link,  however,  between 
Coopers’  decision  to  drop  its 
client  and  the  share  dealing 
allegations. 

Eidos  itself  blamed  “grow- 
ing pains”  at  the  company, 
whose  payroll  has  Jumped 
from  60  to  500  in  the  space  of 
18  months.  Its  latest  annual- 
report  which  details  a 20-fold 
increase  in  turnover  to 
£75  million  and  the  declara- 
tion of  a profit  for  the  first 
time,  also  contains  a two-page 
statement  an  the  issue  af  cor- 
porate governance. 

The  company  admits  prob- 
lems due  to  “the  level  of  cor- 
porate acquisition  activity 
and  the  company’s  pro- 
gramme oFftmd  raising”  and 
promises  remedial  action  “as 

anrni  a«  pt-arrtoally  pneenila” 

Eidos,  which  is  dne  to 
report  first-quarter  figures 
today,  been  transformed 
by  Mr  Cornwall  — a 34-year  - 
old  former  corporate  finan- 
cier, bom  in  Zimbabwe,  who 
previously  worked  for  Stan- 
dard Chartered  merchant 
bank  in  London. 

Mr  Cornwall,  who  became 
chief  executive  in  1994, 


turned  Eidos  from  an  obscure 
firm  specialising  in  video 
compression  to  one  of  the  hot- 
test stories  in  computer  enter- 
tainment by  first  buying  Do- 
mark,  an  established  video 
games  publisher,  and  then  ac- 
quiring a series  of  post-pro- 
duction and  digital  effects 
businesses  — along  the  way 
raising  money  from,  investors 
In  London  and  New  York. 

The  company  is  now  capi- 
talised at  more  than  £100  mil- 
lion and  Is  promising  to 
release  a “Tomb  Raider  11” 
before  Christmas. 


Advisers  fined 


over  pensions 
mis-selling 


Don  Atkinson 


Regulators  have  im- 
posed a £100,000  fine  on 
a Leeds-based  group  of 
independent  financial  advi- 
sers, in  the  latest  disciplinary 
action  resulting  from  the 
£4  billion  pensions  mis-sefl- 

ing  scandaL 

The  penalty  against  MAE 
Network,  one  of  the  biggest 
levied  so  for,  is  particularly 
draconian  as  the  firm  is  being 
punished  not  for  actual  mis- 
selling  but  for  failing  to 
review  on  time  its  conduct 
regarding  such  sales. 

The  size  of  the  fine  reflects 
increasing  determination  by 
supervisors  to  speed  up  the 
process  af  review  and,  where 
necessary,  to  Indict  punish- 
ment with  regard  to  a finan- 
cial scandal  that  affected  mil- 
lions and  whose  overall  scale 
dwarfed  even  the  Barings  and 

Maxwell  affoirs. 

M&E  will  also  pay  costs  af 
£25,000.  While  other  regula- 
tors have  levied  larger  fines, 
yesterday's  action  is  the 
toughest  yet  by  the  Personal 
Investment  Authority,  the 
agency  that  regulates  the  sale 
of  financial  products  to  the 
general  public. 

The  company  said  It  was 
disappointed  by  the  action,  it 
may  be  the  first  casualty  of 
the  Government’s  determina- 
tion to  force  the  pace  on  un- 
tangling the  mis-selling  af- 
fair. One  of  the  Government’s 


first  actions  was  to  "name 
and  shame”  assurance  cong- 
lomerates — including  Legal 
& General,  Sedgwick  Group 
and  Colonial  — thought  to  be 
dragging  their  feet  on  identi- 
fying and  compensating 
people  who  had  been  sold  pen- 
sions against  their  own  best 
Interests. 

M&E  ought  to  have  sent  out 
questionnaires  to  pensions 
clients  in  March  1996  but  did 
not  do  so  until  August  1996, 
said  chairman  Barry  Kayes. 
The  firm  had  Identified  368 
mis-selling  review  cases  and 
had  completed  the  assess- 
ments on  309  of  them,  while 
Other  firms  had  thnnn»rnfr 
cases,  he  added.  “1  don’t  know 
what  the  regulator  will 
achieve  with  this  particular 
exercise”. 

The  pensions  affair  began 
with  the  “New  Beveridge” 
reforms  of  the  welfere  state  in 
1986,  taking  effect  in  1988.  Em- 
ployees were  freed  from  com- 
pany pensions  schemes  and 
encouraged  to  set  up  then- 
own  retirement  plans. 

Under  City  rides,  all  finan- 
cial salesmen  ought  to  have 
put  their  clients’  interests 
ahead  of  their  own  commis- 
sion prospects  and  advised 
them  to  opt  out  of  company 
schemes  only  when  it  was 
clearly  in  the  client's  interest 
to  do  so. 

In  1993,  government  offi- 
cials became  aware  of  the  foot 
that  this  rule  had  been  widely 
ignored  in  pensions  miny 


Camelot 
revises 
prizes 
for  staff 


Dan  Atkhwon 


Teenage  heroine ...  Tomb  Raider’s  central  character  Lara  Croft 


I OTTERY  operator 

I Camelot  is  patting 

L^tagether  an  “outrage- 
proof’  Incentive  package  to 
persuade  key  staff  to  stay 
until  its  licence  runs  out  in 
2001.  . 

The  new  scheme  1s 
thought  to  extend  far  fur- 
ther down  the  corporate 
ladder  than,  did  the 
£623,000  shared  earlier  this 
year  among  five  senior 
executives. 

That  package,  lamped 
together  with  £423,000  per- 
formance-related bonus 
shared  among  the  five 
sparked  a public  bust-up 
with  culture  minister  Chris 
Smith.  The  revised  scheme 
is  thought  to  be  more  politi- 
cally acceptable  because 
more  of  Camelof  s 700  staff 
win  benefit.  It  is  believed  to 
have  been  discussed  infor- 
mally with  Mr  Smith’s  de- 
partment. 

An  additional  reason  for 
spreading  the  incentive 
money  more  widely  is  the 
probability  that  Camelot 
will  not  have  its  franchise 
renewed  in  2001.  Given 
that  likelihood,  the  lottery 
operator  wants  to  head  off 
the  danger  of  a steady 
triride  of  staff  leaving  what 
will  increasingly  be  seen  as 
a lame-duck  corporation. 

That  could  be  cata- 
strophic for  an  operation  as 
reliant  as  the  lottery  Is 
upon  technical  expertise 
and  on-the-job  experience. 
“We  want  people  to  stay,  ' 
said  a spokesman.  “It’s 
vital  that  we  keep  the  best 
staff  at  Camelot.” 

. Two  top  executives  have 
quit  already:  communica- 
tions director  David  Rigg 
and  marketing  director 
John  Kinsey,  who  is  leav 
lng  to  join  British  Gas 
Trading. 

The  row  earlier  this  year 
was  caused  by  payments 
totalling  £1.05  million  to 
the  five  key  executives 
This  came  from  two  differ- 
ent schemes:  £823,000  from 
the  incentive  scheme  that  is 
being  replaced  with  the 
new,  wider,  programme, 
and  £423,000  from  the 
profit-related  bonus,  which 
has  always  applied  to  all 
staff  and  which  will  con- 
tinue. Chief  executive  Tim 
Holly,  who  has  said  he  will 
stay  at  the  helm  until  the 
end  of  the  licence  period, 
received  £176,000  of  the  in- 
centive money  and  £127,000 
of  file  boons  money . 

Camelot  directors  threat- 
ened to  resign  after  Mr 
Smith’s  intervention.  Both 
sides  were  able  to  save  face 
when  the  directors  offered 
to  donate  a portion  of  their 
payments  to  charities  of 
their  choice. 


Indonesia  battered  by  currency 
storm  as  rupiah  hits  all-time  low 


Mek  Cummlng-Bruce 
In  Bangkok 


INDONESIA  became  the  lat- 
est casualty  of  the  turbu- 
lence rocking  South-east 
Asia's  currency  markets  yes- 
terday when  the  rupiah 
plunged  7 per  cent  to  a record 
low  against  the  US  dollar. 

Tbe  drop  came  after  the 
government  seeking  to  end 
weeks  of  speculative  pressure 
on  the  currency,  scrapped  its 
12  per  cent  intervention  band 
with  tbe  dollar,  in  effect 
allowing  a free  float 
Indonesia  has  fought  a rear- 
guard action  against  cur- 
rency speculators,  progres- 


sively widening  the  rupiah’s 
trading  band  to  try  to  fend  off 
attacks  that  focused  first  an' 
Thailand  and  then  spread  to 
the  Philippines,  Malaysia  and 
even  once  solid  Singapore. 

Indonesia's  action  follows 
the  example  set  by  several  of 
Its  neighbours.  Thailand’s  de- 
cision on  July  2 to  float  its 
currency  cleared  the  way  for 
the  baht  to  slump  by  over  20 
per  cent  against  the  dollar. 

Malaysia’s  ringgit  and  tbe 
Singapore  dollar  both 
dropped  L5  per  cent  against 
the  dollar  on  Tuesday  when 
the  Philippine  peso  and  Tai- 
wan dollar  also  looked  weak. 

Analysts  broadly  believe 
that  tbe  rupiah  was  not  signifi- 


cantly overvalued,  considering 
Indonesia’s  economic  flmda- 
mentals.  Trade  was  in 
to  the  tune  of  $970 
(£611  mfllkm)  in  May,  the  cur- 
rent account  deficit  this  year  is 
likely  to  be  under  4 per  cent  of 
gross  domestic  product  and,  as 
of  May,  foreign  exchange 
reserves  stood  at  |Z1  MDlon. 

But  economists  also  saw  lit- 
tle merit  in  the  government 
spending  massively  to  prop 
up  the  rupiah  against  a jittery 
market  The  only  surprise  is 
that  the  decision  to  float  the 
rupiah  comes  only  a day  after 
Bank  Indonesia  intervened 
heavily  in  currency  markets 
— with  rupiah  purchases 
which  traders  estimate  • at 


over  3200  million  — in  an  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  tables  on. 
dealers  who  had  believed  the 
announcement  of  a free  float 
was  coming  on  Wednesday. 

The  downside  of  yester- 
day's float  is  that  it  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  Indonesia’s 
3555  billion  plus  in  foreign 
debts  and  hit  earnings  of  com- 
panies forced  by  mounting 
foreign  currency  debts  to 
hedge  their  exposure. 

Indonesia's  biggest  car  pro- 
ducer Astra  International 
revealed  yesterday  it  had  a 
dollar  denominated  foreign 
debt  of  315  billion  and  stood 
to  lose  the  equivalent  of 
70  billion  rupiahs  as  a result 
of  the  currency’s  plunge. 


Laura  Ashley  faces  crisis  of  confidence 


Sarah  Ryle  reports  fears  of  Welsh  Job 
losses  and  IIS  cuts  at  fashion  chain 


FEARS  surfaced  In  the 
City  last  night  that  an 
emergency  trading  state- 
ment from  Laura  Ashley  next 
week  would  signal  the  rad  of 
the  company’s  American  ex- 
pansion and  job  losses  at  its 
Welsh  factories. 

One  analyst  at  a leading 
City  bank  said:  “Laura  Ash- 
ley has  created  this  damaging 
speculation  itself,  by  allow- 
ing a three- week  gap  to  de- 
velop between  promising  a 
trading  statement  and  pub- 
lishing iL 


“The  general  feeling  is  one 
of  disillusionment.  [Chief  ex- 
ecutive] Ann  Iverson  raised 
huge  expectations  by  paying 
herself  so  much,  so  the  down- 
turn, is  going  to  be  that  much 
worse  for  her,”  he  added. 

The  statement  is  expected 
to  admit  to  difficulties  in  the 
US  market  Ms  Iverson,  paid 
more  than  £1  million  last 
year,  has  been  accused  of  pin- 
ning recovery  hopes  on  ambi- 
tious expansion  there,  rather 
than  b;  concentrating  on  get- 
ting its  product  right  first 


The  chain  that  encom- 
passes foahkm  and  ftimlshing 
Is  also  understood-  to  be  con- 
sidering hundreds  of  redun- 
dancies at  its  Welsh  factories 
because  of  poor  garment  sales 
and  cheaper  production  in  the 

Ear  East  MPs  have  said  job 
losses  would  be  “an  economic 
disaster  for  the  area”. 

The  factories  hipest  on  the 
hit  list  are  at  Carno  and 
Machynlleth,  Powys,  and 
Caernarfon,  Gwynedd.  Those 
likely  to  escape  are  piantc  at 
Gresford  (near  Wrexham), 
Newtown.  Powys,  and  Os- 
westry in  Shropshire. 

Most  retail  sector  City  ana- 
lysts are  predicting  a loss  of 
up  to  £4  minion  for  tbe  first 


half-year  when  Laura  Ashley 
publishes  its  interim  results 
on  September  25.  These  have 
been  affected  by  extensive 
discounting  of  summer  and 
spring  stock  because  of  over- 
estimations  of  potential  sales. 

The  company,  recently  hit 
by  a number  of  senior  resig- 
nations, made  £5.2  million 
pre-tax  profit  for  the  same 
period  in  1996  and  share 
prices  last  September  were 
215p  against  60ttp  last  night 

American  Ms  Iverson,  53. 
was  brought  In  by  the  wid- 
ower of  Laura  Ashley,  Ber- 
nard, in  1995  to  riiakeup  the 
traditional,  floral  image  that 
the  company  race  counted  as 
its  greatest  selling  point  - 
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Scottish  TV  is 
sitting  pretty 


Edited  by 
Mark  Milner 


GUS  Macdonald,  chair- 
man of  Scottish  Media 
Group,  appears  deter- 
mined to  give  the  lie  to  the 
accepted  wisdom  that  journal- 
ists make  poor  managers. 
Since  the  former  World  in 
Action  presenter  took  charge 
of  the  then  Scottish  Televi 
sion  its  value  has  increased 
from  about  £50  million  to 
more  than  £400  million. 

That  process  would  be  en- 
hanced if  Scottish  decided  to 
turn  its  newly  acquired  25  per 
cent  stake  to  Ulster  Televi- 
sion into  full  control  — 
though  the  company  officially 
denies  any  such  intention. 

In  the  rapidly  coalescing 
world  of  independent  televi- 
sion. which  has  seen  three 
takeovers  in  as  many  months, 
Mr  Macdonald  has  managed 
to  buy  himself  and  his  share- 
holders  — including  Mirror 
Group  Newspapers  and  Flex- 
tech  — a seat  at  foe  top  table. 

dearly,  even  following  the 
purchase  of  Grampian  and 
the  Ulster  holding,  Scottish 
remains  a minnow.  The  po- 
tential addition  of  the  contig- 
uous Border  TV  would  do  lit- 
tle to  alter  that 
Nonetheless.  Mr  Macdonald 
is  in  the  process  of  creating 
an  effective  counterweight  to 
the  "Big  Three”  of  1TV  — 
Carlton,  Granada  and  United 
News.  This  could  boost  his 
chances  of  negotiating  a more 
arm's-length  deal  on  program- 
ming that  would  allow  him  to 
cherry-pick  from  Network 
Centre  while  providing  his 
own  strongly  financed 
regional  offering. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  sur- 
vival of  Scottish  as  an  inde- 
pendent TV  group  in  a world 


where  all  the  commercial 
pressures  point  to  farther 
contraction  remains  open  to 
question. 

The  group  does,  however, 
provide  a useful  window  for 
Mirror  Group,  enhancing  its 
strong  Scottish  presence  and 
offering  television  expansion 
for  a company  whose  broad- 
casting ambitions  are  ham- 
strung by  cross-media  owner- 
ship regulations.  And 
Flextech.  which  is  exploiting 
an  adventurous  programming 
partnership  with  the  BBC, 
benefits  from  a foot  in  the 
Channel  3 camp. 

But  if  in  the  all  that  is 
found  to  count  for  nothing 
and  the  group  succumbs  to  a 
takeover  bid,  Mr  Macdonald 
will  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  his  sharehold- 
ers would  be  selling  him 
down  the  river  for  a for 
higher  price  than  they  other- 
wise might  have  got 


Euro  tough  talk 


THE  prevailing  assump- 
tion within  financial 
markets  about  mone- 
tary union  is  that  it  will  hap- 
pen on  time  — exchange  rates 
will  be  locked  on  January  1, 


1999 — and  there  will  be  i 
a lot  of  members,  _ 

representatives  of  the  group 
known  dismlssivcdy  as  the 
Club  Med  countries.  The  cor 
diary  Is  that  this  will  man 
the  euro  is  a “weak”  cummer 
and,  aa  result,  tbe  Germans 
will  hate  it  and  be  reluctant 
(at  best)  to  give  up  their  cher- 
ishedmark. 

Such  assumptions  might  be 
expected  to  provoke  a dagos 
of  outrage  among  those, 
countries  which  are  Jumping 
through  budgetary  hoops  fo 
order  to  get  their  puNlc  fi- 
nances Into  line  with  the 
single-currency  membership 
requirements  enshrined  in 
the  Maastrict  treaty. 

They  might  also,  and  with 
justice,  ask  if  anyone  to 
Frankfort,  Bran  or  Munich  - 
has  seen  what  has  happened 
to  the  mark’s  exchange  rate 
against  the  dollar  in  recent 
months.  A year  ago  & doDar 
would  buy  DML45,  today  it 
buys  nearer  DM  L 85. 

There  are  now  suggestions 
that  the  strong-euro  argu- 
ment has  more  going  for.  ft 
than  cheap  Jibes  about  the 
cheap  mark.  They  run  Ilka 
this.  Over  the  next  13  months 
to  two  years,  Interest  rates  to 
many  of  those  countries  anx- 
ious to  sign  up  for  tbe  sing£ 
currency  will  be  on  foe  rise  to 
their  economic  growth  pic3» 
up. 

That,  according  to  foe  latett 
thinking,  would  allow 


European  Central  Bank, 
which  will  start  making  m 
monetary  policy  presence  fob 
during  that  period,  to  took 
tragb  on  Inflation.  That  to 
turn  would  establish  foe 
euro’s  credibility  without  foe 
ECB  running  an  interest  rate 
policy  which  goes  against  tip 
grain  of  sound  economic  man- 
agement 

Up  to  a point,  perhaps.  Such 
a coincidence  of  circum- 
stances, however,  may  help 
the  euro  get  off  to  a good  start 
but  it  will  not  establish  foe 
long-term  credibility  of  either 
the  currency  or  its  guardian 
central  bank.  On  the  foreign 
exchanges,  credibility  Is  won 
only  in  adversity. 


Reverse  thrust 


EVER  mind  the 
sqneeze  on  holiday- 
makers still  looking  to 
get  away  for  their  summer 
holiday.  Even  short  breaks 
are  selling  with  quite  •emark- 
able  speed,  if  British  Air- 
ways' experience  is  anything 
to  go  by. 

Tbe  company  put  out  a 
press  release  yesterday  titled 
Bank  Holiday  Getaways. 
Among  the  delights  extolled 
were  two-for-one  deals  in 
Paris,  including  foe  chance  to 
spend  two  nights  at  ITtotef 
Campanile  Italic  Prices,  ac- 
cording to  the  release,  start  at 
£170. 

But  even  as  tbe  press 
release  was  winging  its  way 
from  the  BA  press  office  fex 
machine  to  travel  writers, 
bookings  were  pouring  in  to 
the  extent  that  by  yesterday 
afternoon  the  package  to  Iho- 
tel  Campanile  Italie  was 
booked  solid  over  the  Bank 
Holiday. 

One  can  only  wonder  why 
BA  put  so  much  effort  in  try- 
ing to  plug  a package  which 
so  quickly  proved  such  a suc- 
cess with  those  looking  for  a 
Bank  Holiday  break. 


Sorrell’s  £25m 
hopes  dented 


Rtf*  and  Tony  May 


ARHN  Sorrell,  head 
of  WPP,  saw  his  hopes 
of  scooping  a £25  mil- 
lion fortune  In  bonus  shares 
dented  yesterday,  when  the 
advertising  and  marketing 
company's  shares  fell  despite 
a 15  per  cent  Jump  in  first-half 
pre-tax  profits  to  £78J3  mil- 
lion. 

To  win  the  jackpot,  Mr  Sor- 
rell most  get  WPP’s  shares  up 
to  304p  and  keep  them  there 
for  60  days,  but  yesterday 
they  slid  3'Ap  to  270p. 

To  date  he  ~ has  collected 
£6.3  million  worth  of  bonus 
shares,  but  the  third  staged 
payment,  triggered  whan  foe 
shares  pass  260p,  has  proved 
harder. 

Announcing  the  better- 


than -expected  figures,  Mr 
Sorrell  said  they  had  to  be 
compared  with  an  exceptional 
performance  during  the  same 
period  last  year,  when  WFP 

— which  owns  the  J Waite 
Thompson  and  Ogilvy  A 
Mather  advertising  agencies 

— was  boosted  by  new  high- 
profile  accounts  like  Kelloggs 
and  Ford. 

But,  Mr  Sorrell  said,  WPP 
had  been  bit  fay  tbe  strength 
of  foe  pound.  He  Insisted  tha  t 
profits  would  have  risen  by 
25  per  cent  bad  it  not  been  for 
sterling. 

Sales  would  be  hit  less  sev- 
erely in  the  second  half  of  the 

year,  he  said. 

Overall,  first-half  sales  hit 
£830.6  million,  with  new  busi- 
ness from  Ford,  Kelloggs  and 
other  accounts  rising  by  al- 
mosta  fifth. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2,06 
Austria  19.91 
Belgium  5&45 
Canada  2.H 
Cyprus  08370 
Denmark  10.85 
Finland  8.56 


Franca  9.53 
Germany  283 
Greece  447.75 
Hong  Kong  11.90 
India  56.42 
Ireland  1.06 


ttaly  2.787 
Malta  0.8160 
Nedtertanda  3.17  - 
New  Zealand  139 
Norway  11.75 
Portugal  2S&25 
Saudi  Arabia  8.32 
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Singapore  2.3* 
Soak  Africa  7.1ft 
Spain  237.75. 
Sweden  12.40 
8wkartand£& 

Turkey  24B.960 
USA  1.5*5 
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^°e  C|U'c^ens  'n  contest  for  control  of  17V  network  • United  could  be  final  winner,  say  analysts 


FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS  15 


into  Ulster  TV 


Uw  Buckingham 


control 
of  the  ITV  network 
accelerated  yester- 
day when  Scottish 
Media  Group, 
wmcn  owns  Scottish  TV  and 
Grampian,  hoisted  a “hands 
Dag  over  rival  Ulster 
Television  by  mopping  up  a 
stake  of  nearly  15  per  cent 

r is  likely  to  make 

lurt her  share  purchases  next 
week.  All  this  la  part  of  a 
wider  ownership  shake-up  of 
ITV,  which  faces  competitive 
pressures  from  the  BBC 
Channels  4 and  5,  and  satel- 
. file  and  cable  broadcasters. 


Scottish  said  yesterday  it 
bad  no  plans  to  follow  its 
£14  million  share  purchase 
with  a takeover  bid  tor  Ulster. 
But  the  company’s  intention 
to  increase  Its  stake  as  soon 
as  City  regulations  allow  is  a 
snot  across  the  bows  of  other 
would-be  predators. 

Scottish  and  Grampian 
together  account  for  less  than 
5 per  cent  of  frv  viewers,  so 
there  are  no  restrictions 
under  the  Broadcasting  Act 
The  group's  chairman,  Gus 
Macdonald,  has  publicly  es- 
poused the  notion  of  a Celtic 
media  fringe,  although  it  sold 
its  holding  in  the  Welsh  con- 
tractor. HTV,  to  United  News. 

Mr  Macdonald  is  seeking  to 


create  a counterweight  to  toe 
three  powerhouses,  of  the 
Channel  3 network:  Gerry 
Robinson’s  Granada  group, 
which  recently  augmented  its 

standing  with  the  acquisition 

of  Yorkshire  Tyne  Tees;  Carl- 
ton, chaired  by  Michael 
Green,  which  has  just  added 
Westcountry  to  its  London 
and  Central  stable;  and 
United  News,  led  by  Labour 
peer  Lord  Hofllcfc,  which  has 
coralled  HTV  alongside  Me- 
ridian and  Anglia. 

The  Scottish  .television 
channels  already  share  with 
Ulster  the  same  airtime  sales 
bouse,  TSMS,  a subsidiary  of 
United  News.  Some  City  ana- 
lysts speculated  that  yester- 


day’s move  could  lead  eventu- 
ally to  United,  which  has  been 
seen  as  the  weakest  of  toe 
“big  three”,  winning  domi- 
nance over  ITV. 

With  Ulster  now,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  in  the 
Scottish  stable,  toe  potential 
pickings  that  remain  in  ITV 
are  meagre.  Only  Channel 
and  Border  are  available,  and 
neither  Is  big  enough  to  alter 
the  balance  of  power  among 
the  independent  television 
companies  — who  will  soon 
open  : negotiations  with  toe 
regulator  over  their  cash  pay- 
ments  to  the  Government. 

Shares  in  Ulster  rose  by 
SZ’Ap  to  199p  after  hitting  21  Op 
early  in  the  day  when  the 


open  market  purchases  by 
Scottish,  which  already  had  a 
L9  per  cent  holding,  were  an- 
nounced. Scottish  said  it  did 
not  regard  Its  actions  as  hos- 
tile, and  insisted  the 
shares,  which  it  would  pay 
for  out  of  cash  resources  were 
an  investment. 

Andrew  Flanagan,  manag- 
ing director,  said:  "We  have 

rrmrio  an  Investment  in  Ulster 
in  view  of  toe  rapid  consolida- 
tion and  citniUeUpM  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  ITV  sys- 
tem as  a whole.  The,  move. 

nndpHfnog  nuri-niffmnn  Intor. 

est.  In  mwiritainiTig  toe  pres- 
ence of  strong  players  who 
value  quality  regional  pro- 
gramming a»d  Identity 
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The  right  numbers. . .Hans  Snook,  left,  and  Graham  Howe  send  an  encouraging  message  to  the  City 

Orange  visualises  future 


Mobile  phone  operator’s  revenue  figures 
brighten  as  It  plans  hi-tech  expansion  into 
video.  Nicholas  Bannister  reports 


ORANGE  is  seeking 
to  take  the  mobile 
phone  out  of  the 
realm  of  boring  old 
conversation  into  the  world  of 
Internet  browsing,  home 
shopping  and  banking,  televi- 
sion and  video-phones. 

If  spelled  out  toe  first  steps 
towards  achieving  its  goal 
yesterday.  Investment  in  its 
network  Is  to  be  doubled  to 
£800  million  by  1999  by  bring- 
ing forward  planned  expendi- 
ture tn  n move  that  will  give 
it  the  quality  and  capacity  to 
offer  the  new  services. 

Hans  Snook,  Orange’s  man- 
aging director,  said  the  new 
services  were  technically 
possible  but  not  yet  developed 
to  the  point  where  they  could 
be  offered  commercially.  But 
ho  expected  wideband  ser- 
vices to  be  ready  within  18 
months  to  two  years,  with 
video  TV  coming  in  about 
2iK)I  or  2002. 

He  nddftL  however,  that 


new  technology  developed 
with  Strathclyde  University 
was  allowing  Orange  to  get 
near  very  Cast  ISDN  speeds 
over  the  air,  and  would  proba- 
bly be  Introduced  commer- 
cially during  the  next  eight 
months. 

Orange  seems  to  be  heading 
for  a two-level  mobile  phone 
system:  smaller  simple  hand- 
sets tor  normal  phone  calls  at 
one  level  and  personal  digital 
assistants  with  graphics  and 
moving  pictures  on  toe  other. 

. But  its  ambitions  depend  on 
having  a network  capable  o£ 
supporting  such  services 
without  capacity  problems. 

Accordingly,  it  is  stepping 
up  its  base-station  building 
programme,  which  wDl  not 
only  increase-toe  group’s  cov- 
erage to  about' 98pm*  cent  of 
the  population  but  also  add 
huge  capacity. 

The  group  is  planning  to  In- 
crease the  number  of  base 
stations  from  2£Q0  at  present 


to  6,000  by  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1999  and  10,000  by 
the  end  of 2001. 

Finance  director  Graham 
Howe  said  toe  group  should 
be  able  to  fond  the  bulk  of  the 
accelerated  capital  expendi- 
ture programme  freon  its  cur- 
rent £1.2  billion  bank  facility, 
with  self-generated  funds  fi- 
nancing the  extra  customers 
it  expects  to  attract 

The  group*  s half -yea  r 
results,  announced  yesterday, 
were  better  than  expected, 
with  the  pre-tax  loss  reduced 
from  £125.2  million,  to 
£73  JS  million  on  turnover  up 
67  per  cent  at  £426£  million. 

For  toe  first  time.  Orange 
achieved  a profit  before  inter- 
est, tax.  depreciation  and  am- 
ortisation of  £12  million, 
against  a £70  million  loss  for 
the  period  last  year. 

It  expects  to  achieve  monto- 
by-monto  pre-tax  profits  for 
the  first  time  next  year  with 
its  first  fun-year  pre-tax  profit 
in  1999. 

Behind  the  turnaround  is  a 
big  rise  in  subscriber  num- 
bers — up  7lper  emit  to 
980,000  during  tiie  12  months 
to  the  end  of  the  first  half,  and 
now  more  than  one  mltUon. 


Revenue  per  customer  is  run- 
ning at  an  annual  £500  — 
13  per  cent  up  on  toe  1996 
leveL 

Mr  Snook  said  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  increase  in  base 
stations  would  be  to  improve 
reception  within  the  hnmp  to 
the  point  where  Orange  sub- 
scribers would  be  able  to  use 
their  handsets  in  any  room. 

The  company's  research 
had  shown  that  coverage  was 
a far  more  important  issue 
among  customers  than  price, 
and  that  dissatisfaction  with 
coverage  had  been  the  biggest 
single  reason  why  customers 
left  the  network. 

Mr  Snook  said  toe  quickest 
way  of  growing  the  business 
was  to  reduce  churn  — toe 
rate  at  which  customers  left 
He  said  that  Orange’s  churn 
rate  of  19.9  per  cent  was  well 
below  the  industry  average  of 
30  per  cent  But  he  expected  it 
to  fell  Anther  as  the  group  im- 
proved its  quality  of  coverage 
and  introduced  new  services. 

Mr  Howe  said  that  the 
group  had  started  to  renego- 
tiate its  credit  facility  both  to 
increase  its  size  and  to  get 
better  terms.  He  declined  to 
give  further  details. 
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Share  price  220  \p  *8^P 
Workforce  4*300 
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Lines  cleared  for  C&W  to  expand  in  Australia 


Nicholas  Baraiistar 
Technology  Editor 


THK  Australian  govern- 
ment has  cleared  the 
wuy  for  Cable  & Wire- 
less  to  take  control  of  Optus 
Communications,  the  coun- 
try’s second-largest  tele- 
com and  cable  TV  group. 

Australian  Treasurer 
Veter  Costello  said  It  was 


no  longer  necessary  to  limit 
foreign  ownership  in  Op- 
tus, which  C&W  helped 
found  in  1992. 

The  decision  allows  C&W 
to  double  its  Optus  holding 
to  49  per  cent  by  buying 
Bell  South’s  stake  for 
£445  million,  as  announced 
last  month,  and  open  tne 
way  for  C&w  to  exerdse 
share  options  for  a further 
5 per  cent  of  the  company. 


A C&W  spokesman  said 
no  decision  had  been  taken 

on  exercising  the  option.  • 

Optus,  the  largest  Austra- 
lian 'telecom  operator  after 
the  state-owned  Telstra 

Corporation,  was  set  up  by 
C&W  and  Bell  South  with  a 
group  of  Australian  finan- 
cial institutions  and  compar 
ntos  led  by  Mayne  Nickless. 

The  Australian  govern- 
ment has  also  removed  the 


licence  obligation  which 
would  have  forced  the  Brit- 
ish mobile  phone  group  Vo- 
dafone to  reduce  its  stake 
in  Its  Australian  subsidiary 
from  90  per  cent  to  below 
50  per  cent  by 2003. 

A Vodafone  spokesman 
said  the  group  now  had  a 
range  of  options  tor  Voda- 
fone Pty.  the  country’s  third 
mobile  phone  network. 
These  include  flotation, 


bringing  in  a new  partner 
and  retaining  Its  stake. 

"With  about  A$1  billion 
invested  In  the  company  we 
are  quite  happy  to  retain  It, 
but  no  decision  has  been 
made  yet,”  he  said. 

Australia  has  been  liber- 
alising its  telecom  market 
ahead  of  planned  privatisa- 
tion of  Telstra  through  a 
public  sale  of  one-third  of 
its  shares. 


Albert  Fisher  on  the  slide  after  sale  talks  collapse 


lan  King 


ALBERT  Fisher,  the  fruit 
und  vegetable  supplier, 
lost  more  than  a tenth 
of  its  market  value  yesterday 
after  admitting  that  talks  to 
sell  it  had  collapsed. 

The  company,  one  of  uw 
best-known,  wonder  stodts  of 
toe  J9H08,  said  K had  termi- 
nated talks  with  Its  Potentiid 
buyer,  (bough*  *°  he  Chlquita 


Brands,  toe  US  banmagoj^ 

In  a statement.  Afoert  F^Jer 

which  admitted  it  had 

received  an  approach  in  June 
_ said  the  potential  buyer 
had  not  been  able  to  make  an 
offer  that  could  be  recom- 
mended to  shareholders.  _ 
At  the  same  , time,  Albert 
Fisher,  which  has  thousands 
of  shareholders,  said  it 

would  not  be  increasing  its 
dividend  at  the  half-way  stage 
this  year  but  was  planning  a 


possible  share  buyback;  Al- 
bert Fisher,  which  said  Ithad 
sow  completed  a review  of  Its 
entire  business,  said  the  buy- 
back, If  It  went  ahead,  would 
be  financed  by  “the  sale  at 
certain  operations”. 

The  news  wDl  reignite  spec- 
ulation that  Albert  Fisher  is 
wjjmning  to  sell  its  seafood 
business,  which  is  believed  to 
be  worth  around  £90  million, 

but  which  saw  its  profits 
wrecked  last  winter  when  its 


cockle  form  off  the  Dutch 
coast  was  hit  by  bad  weather. 

Albert  Fisher  shares  fell 
4v4p  to  39p,  valuing  the  com- 
pany at  £279  million. 

'Hie  news  is  toe  latest  in  a 
series  of  blows  to  sharehold- 
ers In  Albert  Fisher,  which 
had  an  annual  turnover  In  ex- 
cess of  £i  fafillnn  and  which  a 
decade  ago  was  valued  at  al- 
most £790  million. 

Albert  Fisher’s  Shares  col- 
lapsed in  early  1991,  when  a 


City  whispering  campaign 
wrongly  connected  it  with 
Polly  Peck,  the  crashed  trad- 
ing group  headed  by  Asfl 
Nadir. 

Shortly  afterwards,  it 
parted  company  with  Tony 
Mfnar,  the  man  who  built  it 
up,  but  a.  recovery  in  the 
share  price  felled  to  come, 
with  some  institutions  even 
criticising  the  group  tor  its 
over-generous  dividend  pay- 
outs- 


Scottish,  which  is  expected 
to  benefit  substantially  from 
the  potential  at  Scottish  devo- 
lution, is  already  trying  to 
from  toe  core 
ITV  network.  It  hopes  not  to 
have  to  buy  all  Channel  3 pro- 
gramming and  is  developing  a 
more  regional  version  of  the 
national  News  at  Ten. 


Ulster,  whose  profits  have 
been  static  at  £8  9 m|11  |nn  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  which 
has  given  warning  of  an  ad- 
vertising downturn  this  year, 
is  attempting  to  its 

reach  beyond  the  70  per  cent 
of  homes  in  foe  Irish  Republic 
now  able  to  receive  its  pro- 
grammes. The  company  made 
no  comment 


Sculptors 
give  new 
meaning 
to  the 
trunk  call 


ONCE,  telephone  calls 
were  carried  along 
wires  supported  by 
pieces  of  wood  called  ‘tele- 
graph poles”,  handy  de- 
vices against  which  bikes 
could  be  leaned  and  elec- 
tion posters  plastered. 
Then  the  wires  went  under- 
ground later  many  of 
the  «iii»  went  airborne, 
courtesy  of  the  “mobile”. 
writes  Nicholas  Bannister. 

But  the  pocket-phone 
brought  with  it  environ- 
mentally unwelcome  masts 
and  aerials,  and  the  men 
behind  the  mobiles  found 
themselves  maligned  as 
menaces  to  the  landscape. 
“The  future’s  bright.”  de- 
clared Orange,  but  not  for 
those  with  an  aerial  in 
their  backyard. 

To  dampen  opposition, 
these  have  recently  been 
disguised  as  trees  or  lamp- 

posts.  Now  sculptures  ^ 

planned.  On  the  day  it  an- 
nounced plans  to  plaster 
the  country  with  new  base 
stations — from  2^00  today 
to  about  10,000 by  2001— it 
played  down  the  environ- 
mental impact. 

While  the  mast-diaguised- 
as-tree  was  let  down  by  the 
execution,  director  CoHn 
Tucker  said:  “We  now  have 
a new  tree  which  looks 
more  realistic.  At  100 
metres  and  among  other 
trees,  I doubt  if  you  would 
notice  it  was  there.” 

He  said  the  company  was 
talking  to  local  authorities 
about  putting  up  pieces  of 
sculpture  at  environmen- 
tally sensitive  sites. 

Managing  director  Hans 
Snook  said:  “We  have  a lot 
of  sites  which  you  cannot, 
see,”  then  disclosed:  “The 
Department  af  Trade  and 
Industry  baa  indicated  that 
after  1998  it  wants  to  dis- 
courage the  proliferation  of 
masts.  So,  oar  intention  is 
to  build  very  fast.” 


Tory  regime 
blamed  for 
wages  gap 


Richard  Thomas 

Economies  Correspondent 


CONSERVATIVE  poli- 
cies to  create  a “flex- 
ible'’ labour  market 

resulted  in  growing 
wage  inequality  and  con- 
demned low-skilled  workers 
to  poorly  paid.  Insecure  jobs, 
according  to  research  pub- 
lished today. 

Drawing  on  detailed  data 
from  seven  industrial  sectors, 
work  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Economic  and  SoHat 
Research  for  the  Leverhulme 
Trust  concludes  that  the 
Thatcher-era  policies  drove 
down  wage  levels  for  the  least 
well  paid,  while  the  unem- 
ployed have  been  forced  into 
new,  low-paid,  service- sector 
jobs. 

Institute  research  fellow 
Bob  Anderton.  author  of  the 
paper,  said:  “People  at  the 
bottom  are  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  new  flexibility.  You 
read  a lot  about  white-collar 
insecurity,  but  the  evidence  is 
that  higher-skilled  workers 
are  being  paid  more  and  kept 
an  thepayroEL” 

As  weD  as  abolishing  the 
wages  councils,  which  set 
minimum  pay  scales  for  the 
most  vulnerable  workers, 
successive  Conservative  gov- 
ernments curtailed  trade 
union  power,  gave  greater 
powers  to  employers  to  hire 


News  in  brief 


and  fire  staff  and  cut  entitle- 
ments to  unemployment  bene- 
fits. 

Mr  Anderton  says  the  in- 
creasingly aggressive  at- 
tempts to  tackle  long-term  un- 
employment have  provided 

an  unwilling  army  of  low-paid 

workers. 

“The  increasing  use  of  part- 
time  and  temporary  workers 
may  have  created  a 'buffer* 
labour  force  who  are  more 
likely  to  lose  their  jobs  than 
the  ‘insiders'  — the  skilled, 
permanent  workers  in  the 
firm,”  toe  report  says. 

Mr  Anderton  highlights  the 
impact  of  the  Restart  inter- 
view scheme,  launched  in 
1986.  which  allowed  benefit 
sanctions  against  any  long- 
term unemployed  person  who 
persistently  refused  job 
offers. 

“It  is  likely  that  Restart 
pressurised  the  long-term  un- 
employed into  taking  lower- 
paid  jobs  than  they  otherwise 
would,”  be  said. 

By  forcing  toe  long-term 
unemployed  to  be  more  active 
in  seeking  jobs.  Restart  also 
had  a depressive  effect  on 
wage  levels,  the  report  says. 

This  allowed  toe  economy 
to  grow  more  quickly  without 
Igniting  pay  inflation  — and 
might  provide  part  af  the  ex- 
planation for  the  failure  of 
wages  to  Increase  rapidly  in 
toe  current  recovery,  despite 
tumbling  unemployment 


Couple  claim  victory 
in  Lloyds  legal  fight 

A COUPLE  wbo  successfully  sued  Lloyds  Bank  for  bad  advice 
claimed  yesterday  to  have  won  the  final  round  afa  seven-year 
legal  battle,  even  though  they  have  been  saddled  with  a £10,000 
legal  bill 

Julia  Verity  and  Richard  Spindler  won  £77,529  in  damages 
two  years  ago  in  a landmark  case,  when  a High  Court  judge 
ruled  Lloyds  had  been  negligent  in  lending  them  £150,000  for  a 
disastrous  house  renovation  scheme. 

Six  months  later.  Lloyds  won  a counter-claim,  swallowing 
fhA  compensation  and  ipwvfngtbgpair,  who  then  appealed,  with 
another  hefty  legal  bllL  The  couple,  who  are  to  separate,  agreed 
an  out-of-court  settlement  that  will  leave  Mr  Spindler,  who  is  38 
and  unemployed,  and  Mrs  Verity,  a 57-year-old  former  teacher, 
with  their  shared  home,  mortgage-free. — LinaSaigol 


Hanson’s  gold  tarnished 

FALLING  gold  and  tin  prices  rubbed  the  shine  eff  Hanson’s 
second-quarter  results  as  the  company  took  a £2Ll  million  charge 
mccsmectian  with  two  Australian  mining  investments  it  plans  to 
selL  The  branding  materials  group— once  a mighty  congjornerate 
— said  it  would  sell  its  investments  in  RGC  and  Goldfields,  when 
metals  prices  improve,  so  it  can  focus  on  budding. 

Chief  executive  Andrew  Dougal warned  that  labour’s  canceDa- 
tiom  of  new  roads  projects  would  hit  the  company,  sending 
Hanson  shares  down  23Vip  to  305p.  Elsewhere,  the  strength  of  the 

US  building  industry  helped  boast  Hanson's  operating  profits  by 
13  per  cent  to  £882  mlHion  in  toe  period. — Richard  Baum 


BP  ponders  next  move 

BP  is  taking  legal  advice  whether  Greenpeace  activists  broke  a 
Scottish  court  order  designed  to  end  their  occupation  of  a North 
Sea  oil  rig. 

A spokesman  said  BPhad  served  an  interim  interdict  against 
the  pretesters  on  Tuesday,  prohibiting  toemfram  interfering 
with  BFs  attempts  to  move  the  rig  to  the  FoinavmoQfield  west  of 
Shetland. 

BP  claims  Greenpeace  then  put  divers  in  front  of  foe  rig, 
forcing  the  company  to  abandon  its  attempts  to  move  the  struc- 
ture five  miles  short  of  its  destination,  and  is  now  seeking  legal 

advice  about what  to  do  next — RtehardBaum 


Mortgages 

NOTICE  OF  INTEREST  RATE  VARIATION*" 

The  following  interest  rates  for  mortgages 
provided  by  Centrebank,  a Division  of  Bank  of 
Scotland,  will  apply  with  effect  from  18th  August 
1997  for  both  new  and  existing  borrowers. 

Centrebank  Mortgage  Rate 
(Variable)  8 .44%  per  annum. 

Stabilised  Charging  Rate 
8.74%  per  annum. 

Adaptable  Mortgage  Plan  Charging 
Rate  8-60%  per  annum. 

Centrebank  Mortgage  Rate  Pins 
(Variable)  8-94%  per  annum. 

. Home  Loan  Rate 
8-44%  per  annum. 


BANK  OF  SCOTLAND 

A FRIEND  FOR  LIFE 


CENTREBANK.  EDINBURGH  EH12  9DR 

Bank  of  Scotland.  A Friend  for  Life  and  are  registered  trademarks  of 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland. 
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The  Road  Rage  cast  were  joined  by  Reclaim  the  Streets  members  and  police  photograph:  muse 

Hypno-hound  and  other 
Fringe  shaggy  dog  tales 

All’s  fair  in  the  frantic  fight  to  get  tSgXS^SlTZ  wSS 
even  a whiff  of  the  oxygen  of  psJS  employ  a “,“r 
publicity,  reports  Dan  Glaister  JSSfiSJ 1ESE 

from  his  act  lost  in  a bar  (it  to  provide  the  kind  1 

LAST  year  it  was  sheep  “People  might  rail  me  para-  never  happened),  various  comment  that  turns 
being  herded  up  Edin-  no  id,"  said  landlady  Fiona  anting  with  female  sumos.  ingfesa  publicity  stu 
burgh’s  Royal  Mile  hi  Torrance,  “but  I have  never  and  an  anti-noise  protest  ftill-blown  row,  thus 
the  name  Of  art.  This  seen  a doe  stare  like  that.  It  asainat  the  venue  in  which,  feeing  a slot  in  t 


LAST  year  it  was  sheep 
being  herded  up  Edin- 
burgh’s Royal  Mile  in 
the  name  of  art  This 
year  it  is  a dog  that  has 
grabbed  the  imagination  of 
the  hype-sozzled  press.  With 
six  different  festivals  running 
concurrently  in  Edinburgh, 
and  more  than  9,500  people 
directly  involved  with  shows 
on  the  Fringe  alone,  the 
struggle  to  gain  publicity  is 
more  intense  than  ever. 

This  year’s  star  turn  in  the 
hype  stakes  has  to  be  Oscar 
the  Hypno-Dog.  A tragedy,  it 
seems,  has  befallen  Oscar. 
“Oscar  the  hypnotist  dog  and 
his  showman  master  were 
yesterday  left  homeless  when 
their  landlady  evicted  than, 
fearing  that  she  would  be  hyp- 
notised by  the  performing 
animal,"  the  Herald  reported 
yesterday. 

Oscar,  described  by  the 
Scotsman  as  “an  affable  lab- 
rador who  retains  more  dig- 
nity than  anyone  else  on 
stage”,  allegedly  spooked  his 
mild-mannered  landlady. 


“People  might  rail  me  para- 
noid,” said  landlady  Fiona 
Torrance,  “but  I have  never 
seen  a dog  stare  like  that.  It 
has  huge  brown  eyes  that 
never  blink.  It’s  really 
unnerving.  I was  worried  that 
it  would  comer  me  in  the 
kitchen  and  put  me  in  a 
trance.” 

Great  story.  Closer  exami- 
nation, however,  reveals  a 
more  down-to-earth  explana- 
tion. “The  lease  states  that 
pets  are  not  allowed,”  contin- 
ued Ms  Torrance. 

“So  I told  fhpm  they  had  to 
leave.”  Not  to  worry.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  create  foe 
flicker  of  a genuine  piece  of 
improbable  news,  get  the  pic- 
ture in  the  newspapers  — and 
the  job  is  done. 

Oscar  the  Hypno-Dog  and 
his  master  Hugh  Lennon  are 
now  one  of  the  talked-about 
acts  on  the  Frlnge. 

Oscar  beat  off  some  stem 
competition  to  get  his  picture 
in  the  papers,  not  least  from 
circus  showman  Jim  Rose, 
the  man  who  herded  foe 


sheep  last  year,  and  a master 
self-publicist  who  also  hap- 
pens to  employ  a master 
publicist 

Rose’s  antics  this  year  have 
been  rather  tame:  a scorpion 
from  his  act  lost  in  a bar  (it 
never  happened),  various 
antics  with  female  sumos. 
and  an  anti-noise  protest 
against  the  venue  in  which 
Rose  Is  performing.  Bizarrely , 
the  protest  was  for  real,  with 
a group  of  residents  baffled 
when  Rose  joined  them  on  the 
picket  line  with  a placard 
reading  “Jim  Rose  go  home”. 

The  hype  highlight  of  what 
has  been  a distinctly  lacklus- 
tre festival  was  an  attempt  to 
create  some  interest  around  a 
play  called  Road  Rage.  The* 
cast  of  Road  Rage  was  sponta- 
neously joined  by  members  of 
the  protest  group  Reclaim  foe 
Streets  at  nine  o’dock  one 
morning  as  art  ami  politics 
ramp  together,  flat  on  their 
backs  in  foe  middle  of  a busy 
Edinburgh  thoroughfare. 

Arrests  were  made,  police 
were  concerned,  foe  public 
were  provoked,  and  foe  pic- 
ture duly  appeared  on  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers. 
Another  Fringe  act  succeeds 
in  sticking  its  head  above  foe 
parapet  — forget  foe  reviews, 
look  at  foe  publicity. 


And  just  when  the  hype  was 
flagging,  this  year  sees  foe 
welcome  return  of  local  coun- 
cillor and  voice  of  reason 
Moira  Knox. 

Ms  Knox  can  be  relied  upon 
to  provide  foe  kind  of  sparky 
comment  that  turns  a mean- 
ingless publicity  stunt  into  a 
full-blown  row,  thus  guaran- 
teeing a slot  in  foe  news 

This  year  she  got  her  first 
word  in  way  back  at  foe 
launch  of  foe  Fringe  festival 
programme  in  June,  attack- 
ing a production  about 
ecstasy  for  which,  so  the 
press  release  told  us,  foe  ac- 
tors had  prepared  by  taking 
foe  drug.  All  in  the  interests 
of  experimental  art  of  course. 
Ms  Knox  did  not  look  kindly 
onsuchacts. 

Ms  Knox  has  also,  so  to 
speak,  got  in  on  foe  Shopping 
And  Fucking  act  criticising 
Mark  jRavenhUl’s  play  on  the 
basis  of  its  title. 

“Just  look  at  that”  she 
said.  “Decadence  was  the  end 
1 of  Greece  and  the  end  of 
Rome,  and  it  will  be  the  end  of 
us  if  we  let  it” 

Ms  Knox  stands  down  as 
councillor  in  1999.  The  festi- 
val should  start  auditioning 
for  a replacement 
immediately. 
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Out  of  their  digs  and  on  to  foe  front  pages . . . Oscar  the  Hypno-Dog  with  master  Hugh  Lennon  photograph  muroo  macleod 
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“ITs  a bit  like  a 
30-year-old 
winning  £6 
million  on  the 
lottery  and 
retiring.  This  is 
just  a one-off.  I 
wouldn’t  want 
to  keep  the  old 
lad  in  training 
after  that.  But 
he’s  as  sound 
as  a pound.” 
Top  sprinter  Mind 
Games  returns  to 
the  track 
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Set  by  Araucaria 


Across 


1 Guns  forward:  thair  19s  are 
2. 10, 12.  and  24,  the  other 

three  forming  3 21  (8) 

5 ABmli  gets  appreciation  in 
the  county  (6) 

9 Splash  barrier  gives  most  of 
us  a bad  name  (3) 

10  Craven  flower  (6) 

11  Glance  amourously  In  ahurry: 

there 's  a friend  on  Ihe  end  P5) 

12  Female  flower  (6) 

14  Boy  meets  the  enemy  at  foe 
eleventh  hour  (4.2,4) 

18  Irregular  conscripts' 
preitmtnary  version  (5,5) 

22  Sleuth  made  to  hurry  (6) 

23  Inveigh  against  study  that 
has  little  weight  (8) 

24  Fruft  or  flower  (B) 

25  Journalist  on  the  sifoiect  of 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21 ,04* 


28  Revolutionary  has  the 
protection  (6) 

27  Old  bird  with  long  legs  set 
out  for  high  ground  (8) 

Down  


1 Com  for  piping  without 
mouth  opening  (6) 

2 Mood  of  flower— without 
us;  I’m  leaving  (6) 

3,21  Blunder  required  English 
and  a lot  of  Greek  to  get 
award  from  technological 
university  (6.6) 

4 CHEF  HAVE  EVIL  FELT 
wwid  make  one  ofthese  (4-6) 

8 Nothing  crooked  about— 
something  straight 
following  (8) 

7 Prated  be!  Lamb  keeps  for 
everyone  after  everything  (8) 

8 Gun  with  method:  it's  less 
than  nothing  (8) 


13  Setters,  perhaps,  offspring 
of  finest  serf  (10) 

18  Deadly  enemies  of  retreat  in 
the  arcade  (4-4) 

1 * Para-sol  and  -dox?  (8) 

17  What’s  resolved  In  1 across 
is  seen  when  pennies  drop  ' 
(3.5) 

1#  14*5  heart  IB’s  second  part 
or  22^  exterior  (which  three 
form  20  26)  (6) 

20  Brought  together  by 
football?  (B) 

21  See  3 

Solution  tomorrow 
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